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FOREWORD 


There is no greater apologetic for Foreign 
Missions than the redeemed leadership which has 
been produced on the fields. Shi Kwei-piao was 
one of these leaders. During his long service in 
China, he not only proclaimed Christ, but lived 
Christ before the people. I have seen no Oriental 
Christian who impressed me more than this stal- 
wart, tireless, loving man. Before his conversion 
an opium fiend, after his conversion filled with the 
Holy Spirit, he stands forth as a striking example 
of the power of Christ to save. 

I shall never forget his words of deep gratitude 
when I talked with him in 1914. He was telling 
how much American Christian interest meant to 
his beloved China and he closed with the appeal, 
“The root of China’s redemption lies in your hon- 
orable land.” 

How fitting it is for Dr. Osgood, who served with 
him for so many years, to give us his life story. 
It has a thrill and inspiration in it which will 
strengthen Christian faith and deepen interest in 
China’s great need. 


STEPHEN J. COREY 
St. Louis, August, 1926. 
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Shi—The Story-Teller 


I 
LAO SHI FINDS THE HOLY CLASSIC 


N the year 1852 a large rebel force swept up 

from the south of China into the valley of the 
Yangtse River. They captured city after city. 
They sailed down the great river and on March 
19, 18538, took the city of Nanking and made it 
their capital. Their leader, Hung Siu-tsuen, had 
for his aim the destruction of idolatry in the land, 
the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty and the set- 
ting up of a new Dynasty with himself as its first 
Emperor. He had had a superficial touch with 
missionaries in the south, had read various tracts 
they had prepared and while sick, visions had 
come to him of destroying idolatry and establish- 
ing the religion of the One True God. 

His camp, like that of Moses, was a school of 
religion. Each company was required to chant 
a hymn as they sat down to their meals. Hach 
Saturday their captains addressed the men. In 
their discourses the establishment of an earthly 
kingdom was more prominent than the joys of a 
heavenly paradise, but their hymns reflected a true 
religious spirit, for much of their commander’s 
teaching was through verse. 


“Let the True God, the Supreme Ruler, 
Be honored and adored by all nations: 
Let all the inhabitants of the world 
Unite in His worship night and morning.” 
13 
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“How different are the true doctrines from 
the doctrines of the world: 

They save the souls of men and lead to the 
enjoyment of eternal bliss. 

The wise receive them with exultation as 
the source of their happiness. 

The foolish, when awakened, understand 
thereby the way to heaven. 

Our Heavenly Father, of His great mercy 
and unbounded goodness, 

Spared not His firstborn Son, but sent 
Him down into the world, 

To give His life for the redemption of all 
our transgressions, 

The knowledge of this, coupled with re- 
pentance, saves the souls of men.” 


Quite early Hung Siu-tsuen began styling him- 
self the younger brother of Jesus Christ, called 
God his Father, published the Ten Command- 
ments and even the New Testament. He imposed 
upon all his subjects the observance of Saturday 
as a day of worship. The Ten Commandments 
were styled “The Heavenly Rules.” 

As soon as he had set himself up at Nanking as 
Emperor, Hung Siu-tsuen started two expeditions 
north to attack Peking and overthrow the Manchu 
Government. Neither of these expeditions was 
successful. The men eventually straggled back to 
the Yangtse Valley and the rebel forces settled in 
the two cities of Nanking and An-king. They did 
not even extend their government to the cities in 
the surrounding country. From that time on 
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Hung Siu-tsuen, in his new palace, surrounded 
himself with women, and his men degenerated 
into brutal robbers. They lived by sacking the 
surrounding country. 

In the summer of 1861 a force of these robbers 
rode north a hundred miles and sacked the mar- 
ket town of Ku-cheng. A sixteen year old boy of 
the town escaped the rebels by running down an 
alley and hiding in a corn field. An older com- 
panion was seized and taken back to Nanking. 
This captive, Chen Lo-tsuen, had sufficient educa- 
tion to become a writer for the rebels. He learned 
to sing their hymns and read the literature which 
their leader had produced. All this made a deep 
impression upon Chen. 

When the Imperial forces finally defeated and 
scattered the rebel forces, Chen was accepted into 
the Imperial army and given a petty commission. 
His company was moved north near Hsuchowfu 
in Kiangsu Province. One day he saw two Chinese 
selling Scriptures on the street. Bitter feeling to- 
ward anything foreign was prevalent throughout 
the country and the street crowd handled the col- 
porteurs roughly. But the sight of the literature 
awakened in Chen the memories of what he had 
read and recited while in the rebel camps, and that 
evening he hunted up the colporteurs at their inn 
and had a long talk with them. In the end he 
came away with a copy of the new Testament, 
and began reading it with ever increasing interest. 

Some time later Chen’s company was moved 
down the Grand Canal to the large city of Yang- 
chow. His first act, after reaching that place, was 
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to hunt up a mission chapel which he understood 
had been opened there. His search led him first 
to a Catholic Chureh, but when he said he was 
looking for a “Gospel Hall” he was sent on to the 
China Inland Mission chapel. There he found a 
warm friend in the Chinese evangelist and with 
him he spent all his spare time. With this evan- 
gelist as his guide he literally devoured the Scrip- 
tures. 

Among the soldiers, Chinese New Year is a time 
given over to much revelry. The evangelist in- 
vited Chen to spend it with him instead of in the 
camp. This he gladly did, joining the evangelist 
in the special services and bearing witness him- 
self of the joy he was finding in his study of the 
Scriptures. 

“At New Year the minds of all men turn toward 
home,” is a Chinese proverb. It came to Chen 
that he was but two or three days’ walk from the 
place of his childhood, from which he had been 
dragged by the rebels twenty years before. He de- 
termined to visit the old place and see if any of 
his family or other friends were yet alive, so he 
resigned from the army and, with the blessing of 
his evangelist friend, started on the home trail. 

Arriving at Kucheng, he found nothing remained 
of the old house in which he had lived when he 
was a child. None of his relatives were left. He 
stopped at the village inn and began inquiring for 
any Old schoolmates or friends who might have 
escaped the raid of the rebels. They told him of 
one schoolmate, Wang, who had a farm near by. 
To him he went and made himself known. His 
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old schoolmate invited him to be a guest in his 
home. 

The next morning when Wang came into his 
guest hall he found Chen prostrate on the floor 
near the ancestral tablets of the Wang Family. 
Wang prostrated himself by the side of his guest 
and remained so until Chen arose. 

“Why did you prostrate yourself?” asked Chen. 

“When a guest does reverence to my ancestors, 
how could I do aught else?” responded the farmer. 

“But I was not worshipping your immediate an- 
cestors. I was praying to the Great Ancestor of 
All, the Heavenly Lord,” said Chen. 

“T have heard people use that Name,” said the 
puzzled farmer, “‘But I have never seen anyone 
worshipping Him before.” 

They sat down together on that New Year day 
and the ex-soldier told the farmer of his many ex- 
periences since, twenty years before, he had been 
dragged from his father’s home. He told of the 
rebels’ hymns, of the Book he had found and of 
the lessons he had learned from it and from the 
Yangchow evangelist. 

“This must be the Sacred Classic of the ‘for- 
eign devils,’” broke in Wang. ‘You must not eat 
that foreign doctrine. You have been bewitched 
by some foreigner.” 

“No, I have not come into contact with a for- 
eigner anywhere,” responded Chen. “And, do you 
know, in the rebel camps we were taught to call 
them ‘foreign brethren?’ We are never allowed 
to speak of them as ‘foreign devils.’ ” 

“ ‘Foreign brethren’ or ‘foreign devils’, it does 
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not make much difference around here!” Wang 
cried. ‘You go to spreading this kind of talk on 
our street and I am afraid you will get roughly 
handled.” 

Chen Lo-tsuen refrained from further comments 
on the Doctrine. He began to inquire about those 
who were boys on the street in the days before the 
rebel raid. Wang told him that most of the fam- 
ilies of that day had disappeared and many new 
families had drifted in from the north and west. 
They ate together that noon and then wandered 
to the street, Wang introducing Chen to the neigh- 
bors as one who had lived in the town before the 
rebel invasion. 

At the open market grounds, near the end of the 
village street, they found a crowd of people gath- 
ering about a storyteller. Wang looked at the 
storyteller a moment and turned to Chen. 

“Chen,” he said, “there is a man who was a boy 
here in your day. He went to school with you and 
me for a year. Do you remember Shi Kwei-piao?”’ 

The storyteller was beating his drum, calling 
his audience together and had not yet begun his 
work. Wang and Chen walked over to him. 

“Lao Shi, here is an old schoolmate you and I 
had in our boyhood. Do you remember him?” 
asked Wang. 

Lao Shi (“Old Shi’—a common designation 
used among the country people) turned his medi- 
tative eyes toward the two and looked Chen over. 

“Yes, I remember him,” he smiled. ‘The last 
time I saw him he was loaded with loot from our 
village and one of those rebel horsemen was driv- 
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ing him ahead of his horse down the south road. 
I was hiding in the corn field by the roadside.” 

Then, rising, the storyteller clasped his hands 
together and bowed before his old schoolmate. 

“It’s a long time since we last met, Teacher 
Chen. Welcome back at this New Year time. You 
must have had some experiences these twenty 
years. How did you escape from the rebels and 
how have you kept yourself alive since? You 
must have been like the man who ‘rode the tiger 
and couldn’t get down lest the tiger would eat 
him.’ ” 

They sat down on the storyteller’s bench and 
Chen began telling the story of his life with the 
rebels and the later experiences in the Imperial 
army. Before he realized it, he was telling again 
about his new found joy in the worship of the 
Heavenly Lord. 

“Oh, I know what that is” said Lao Shi. ‘That 
is the French Heavenly Lord Society. The winter 
I was in South Anhwei I stopped with one of the 
gate keepers at their chapel.” 

“No, it is not that,’ answered Chen. “This has 
no French in it. I have seen no foreigner. I first 
learned a little about it from the rebels, but they 
had it badly confused. It is the worship of the 
One True God. Here is His Sacred Classic.” 
The crowd gathered about the three as they 
talked. 

“That surely is no doctrine which we Chinese 
people have. If it is not the ‘foreign devils’ doc- 
trine, then you strike me for a dog.” 

The storyteller suddenly remembered his pro- 
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fession. There would be no afternoon collections 
of cash if his audience became stirred up over 
other questions. 

“Get him out of this crowd at once, if both of 
you do not want stones and mud,” he said to Wang 
in a low voice. 

Wang saw the possibility of his fears of the 
morning being realized, so hastily saying goodby 
to the storyteller, he quietly took hold of the arm 
of Chen and worked their way out of the crowd. 
Contrary to the ideas of many outsiders, the Chi- 
nese are easily excited. When anything new or 
that may add a bit of excitement to their lives 
comes across their path, they are not easily turned 
away from it. The storyteller that afternoon tried 
in vain to hold the attention of his audience. The 
people knew that he had recognized the stranger 
as an old acquaintance, if not friend. Whenever 
there was a lull in his flow of stories, someone 
would begin to quiz him about this man. They 
had heard tales of foreigners using mysterious 
drugs in tea and leading men to actually ‘eat their 
doctrine.” Here was a man who had not even 
come into contact with a foreign devil, yet had 
apparently accepted their religion. If it took 
merely the reading of a Book to unbalance a man’s 
mind, there surely must be some truth about the 
occult powers connected with this foreign religion. 

The storyteller was having trouble with his au- 
dience. They were not tossing the coins into his 
lap as freely as usual. It was coming toward night 
and his craving for the opium pipe began to assert 
itself. He found his own bitterness toward his old 
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schoolmate growing. What did the man mean by 
coming back to his old village and stirring up 
trouble? The quicker he left the place the better 
it would be for the peace of all. When the crowd 
talked of visiting Farmer Wang’s home and inter- 
viewing Chen on the subject of this “foreign 
devil” doctrine, the storyteller was ready to lead 
them. 

Farmer Wang was not having a happy time 
with his guest. If Chen wanted to eat the foreign 
doctrine, let him eat it. But why must he think 
it necessary to make it the topic of every conver- 
sation? “Mischief comes from too much opening 
of the mouth.” When the street crowd gathered 
about his door that evening and demanded that 
this ex-soldier be driven out of the village, Farmer 
Wang saw no other course than to let the mob 
have its way. 

They flocked into the house to find the victim. 
There was Chen prostrate on the floor in the 
Chinese kotow, praying to the Heavenly Lord. 
They could not attack a man when he was in such 
a posture. Indeed they were a bit afraid of him. 
He was not only praying, but as they listened they 
heard him pray for them! It was more than they 
could stand. The most fearful slipped out first, 
then the rest quickly followed. Even the story- 
teller was seized with fear. His own name fell 
from the lips of the kneeling man. Long years 
afterward he said of that event, “Chen Lo-tsuen 
prayed a wall about himself, then he began wall- 
ing us in with the same prayer. We had to get 
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out for we had a strange fear that we were being 
caught.” 

Lao Shi was caught. He was led to visit the 
home of Farmer Wang the next day and talk with 
Chen. He saw the Holy Classic which Chen had 
brought home. He heard some of its stories and 
the spell was upon him. Storytelling was his busi- 
nes and these stories were new and very fascinat- 
ing. He begged the loan of the Book and sat on 
the farmer’s bench all the morning reading them 
to himself. He went out that afternoon with his 
fan and drum and gathered his usual] audience. 
They had not forgotten the scene of the evening 
before. In between Lao Shi’s stories they dis- 
cussed Chen and this new doctrine. 

“Tt is queer,” remarked the storyteller to the 
group near him, “TI have heard snatches of some of 
the ancient stories in that Classic, and they have 
a tang that appeals to a man’s heart.” 

“Tell us one of the stories,” the crowd called. 

“T cannot tell it very perfectly but it runs some- 
thing like this,” and at that moment the Story- 
teller began his new career. That first story—I 
think it was the tale of the boy who left his an- 
cestral home with a belt full of money which he 
had wheedled out of his old, indulgent father; and 
who went out to a great city and spent it all on 
wine, opium and women, then, finding himself 
robbed of all he had and far from home, had to 
go out as a common refugee and feed pigs; but 
who could not forget the old home and the waiting 
father, and so in the end went back to forgiveness 
and restoration. That first story gripped the vil- 
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lage audience as it had gripped the storyteller. 
Then fear seized some of them. Was this the spell 
which this “devil doctrine’ threw over men? The 
storyteller sensed the feeling of his audience and 
hurried back to his old stock of stories. 

In a way the new stories were acting upon Lao 
Shi something like his opium pipe. “The first pipe 
fascinated; the second enslaved.” He came back 
to Chen to read that Book again, and more and 
more of those new stories slipped through to his 
audiences. Sometimes he became so earnest about 
them that the crowd made remarks. 

“Was the storyteller also eating the foreign doc- 
trine?” 

They said he was, and emphasized their words 
with a brickbat or two! He pondered over it as 
he lay upon the opium couch taking his evening 
pipe. These stories had an element in them not 
found in his stock of historical Chinese stories. 
Who had ever heard of such healings, such gra- 
cious words to the poor and needy? Where was 
there to be found such a Man? Who had ever seen 
such expressions of sympathy and love, even for 
outcasts and women? 

The desire to own a copy of the Book for him- 
self grew. Chen’s copy was not always available, 
especially as the storyteller traveled to other vil- 
lages plyjng his trade. He consulted with Chen as 
to the possibility of finding another copy. Chen 
had heard that foreigners had been in Nanking 
preaching the Gospel. George Duncan of the 
China Inland Mission did come to that city in 
1869, five years after the suppression of the Taip- 
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ing Rebellion. He bought a small place in the 
heart of the business section and lived in it for a 
time, but he fell sick and had to return to England 
and finally died there. Later other missions were 
established in the “Southern Capital.” 

It was in 1881 (December) that Chen and the 
storyteller took a trip to Nanking in search of an- 
other copy of the New Testament. They found a 
chapel and a Chinese evangelist, but no copy of 
the Scriptures was to be had. Determined to find 
one, if possible, they went aboard a passenger 
sailboat which was going down the Yangtse River 
and up to the Grand Canal to Yangchow where 
Chen had found his evangelist friend. It was 
Christmas time when they arrived and the evan- 
gelist, overjoyed to see his soldier friend once 
more, invited them to eat with him and join in 
their celebrations of the birth of Jesus. What a 
story for a storyteller to tell! Lao Shi had read it, 
but he saw its beauty anew as it fell from the lips 
of the evangelist. 

That evening the evangelist hunted through his 
boxes and finally found an extra copy of the “New 
Covenant.” It had been through the hands of 
some mob and the first part of Matthew and the 
last of Revelations were gone. He took it to the 
storyteller and reverently placed it in his hands. 

“IT am sorry it has been injured,” he said. “But 
it is precious. Treat it as such.” 

The two journeyed back to Kucheng. When 
they arrived home, the storyteller went to an edu- 
cated man who was a good writer. He bought 
paper and cut it into leaves the same size as his 
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precious Book. Then he borrowed the Book Chen 
possessed and the writer wrote down all that was 
missing from the storyteller’s copy. These pages 
Lao Shi bound to his Book and made a cover for 
all. That was his best Book for many years. In 
after years it disappeared from his shelves, per- 
haps to bless some other heart. 


II 
SEEKING THE WAY 


AO SHI, the storyteller, was not the only one 
| who was caught by the Story the ex-soldier 
told. That glimpse of one of their own kind kneel- 
ing before an Unseen One and talking to Him 
about them more than about himself, was a sight 
they could not forget. Soon numbers of men were 
coming to Farmer Wang’s home, not to persecute 
or argue, but to hear the Story. Chen Lo-tsuen 
was indeed walling them round about with prayer. 
Hitherto their religion had been a matter of fear— 
fear of demons who seemed to be everywhere and 
dipping into every part of their lives. This ex- 
soldier was talking about the strange thing of love 
—a Heavenly Lord who loves men and wants them 
for his children. Soldiers are considered about the 
lowest in the classes that make up Chinese so- 
ciety. “One does not get ivory out of a dog’s 
mouth,” they had quoted when they first heard 
Chen talk of the foreign doctrine. Then as the 
group of interested ones grew, one had said, “to 
one who believes, it is a fact; to an unbeliever it 
is fiction.” Whether this Doctrine was true or 
false, the town was witnessing the amazing sight 
of a number of people regularly meeting with the 
ex-soldier to hear the Story and to worship this 
New God. In house after house they were no 
longer burning incense and candles before their 
scroll pictures of ancient divinities. 

26 
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Before the end of the second year, a considerable 
number had come to the decision that they would 
openly follow this New Way. Chen Lo-tsuen had 
learned from his Yangchow evangelist friend that 
there was an initiatory step, the taking of which 
would declare to the world a man’s determination 
to follow in the Way. That step was a burial in 
water, typifying the burial of the old man; and a 
rising from that water-grave to typify the birth of 
anew man. This step would require the help of a 
missionary. So to his Yangchow friend Chen went 
once more. There he met his first foreign mis- 
sionary. When this man learned of the miracle 
which had taken place in that interior town he re- 
joiced. But the China Inland Mission had organ- 
ized their work by provinces and Kucheng was not 
in the same province with Yangchow. Chen Lo- 
tsuen was asked to make a trip more than two 
hundred miles westward to the city of An-king, 
the capital of Anhwei Province, and there place his 
appeal before the missionaries in that city. He 
went back to Kucheng, made his report and asked 
them what he should do. He had not the money 
to make such a long trip. Missionaries went down 
into their belts and gave him sufficient funds for 
this longer trip he must make. 

He took the long overland trip to An-king, met 
the few missionaries there and told them his story. 
To them it was an almost unbelievable tale, but 
they sent one of their number, a Mr. Tomlison, to 
Kucheng with the ex-soldier. He found it even as 
Chen Lo-tsuen had reported to them. More than 
seventy persons met together to greet him and ex- 
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press their desire to enter into the final step which 
would declare them as followers of this New Way. 
To Mr. Tomlison it was nothing short of a modern 
miracle. In that day when from every side mis- 
sionaries were greeted by the epithet “foreign 
devil,’ here he found a large group who really be- 
lieved in the message he came to give. They 
treated him as a great embassador. 

One by one he talked with them. In a large 
number of them he found a stumbling-block. They 
were smoking opium. Other sins had been given 
up, but this one terrible sin must be cleansed from 
their lives before they could expect to receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. It was a shock to some of 
them, this connection of religion with the intimate 
things in a man’s life. Sin and the Saviour they 
wanted could not live together in a man’s life. 
Opium, adultery, gambling and like things must be 
put away. 

Out of the seventy, Mr. Tomlison found he could 
only accept eleven. Among these were Farmer 
Wang, his widowed sister and her son; Hsiang, a 
village elder; Hwang Yu-tsuen and his wife who 
later gave their lives to evangelistic work; the two 
Cheng brothers who also were farmers; the widow 
Chin; Yieh, a basket maker, and Chen Lo-tsuen 
himself. It is a notable fact that even in that first 
group there were no less than three women. It 
was in December 1882, that these were baptized. 
Six months later Mr. Tomlinson returned to 
strengthen the little group and to baptize nineteen 
more. Twice more within the next three years 
other candidates were accepted, not only at Ku- 
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cheng but at the farm village of Miao-kia-yin 
which lies but a few miles from the walled city of 
Laian. 

Shi Kwei-piao was away from Kucheng at the 
time of those first baptisms. His very profession 
kept him much upon the trails. The people in one 
town would cease to be interested in his stock of 
stories after he had told them a few times, so he 
must move on. That December he was spending 
at the little village of Yu-ho-tsz, fifty miles from 
Kucheng. To him there came the unwelcome 
news that an opium smoker can no more follow 
in the Way than could a farmer rear a flock of 
sheep and a family of wolves in the same moun- 
tain valley. When he heard that a second group 
was to be baptized at Kucheng, he made a special 
trip there to be present and to plead for baptism 
for himself. The missionary had to say to him 
the heartbreaking words: “You will have to 
break with opium before you can be saved by this 
Saviour.” . 
~e At brought back into Lao Shi’s memory the day 
he smoked his first opium pipe. He did not do it 
thoughtlessly or willingly. It was one day in 1873, 
up there on the streets of Kucheng, his home town. 
He had come down to the market day which the 
country people held once every five days. While 
on the street he had been seized with an agonizing 
abdominal pain. An elder in the town who him- 
self was an opium addict, came upon Lao Shi as 
he was struggling with the pain. 

“Take a whiff of opium and the pain will stop,” 
said the elder. 
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“What do you think I am?” angrily responded 
the sufferer. ‘Do you think I am anxious to be- 
come an opium fiend?” 

“Pyh-ai,” said the elder, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “one whiff will not give you the habit.” 

Lao Shi never forgot that honey-poisoned word 
‘“puh-ai.” It was that word and the temporary 
pain which started him down the road to the 
opium addict’s hell. Some years later a fortune- 
teller friend was looking him over and made the 
observation that Lao Shi would not live to be 
forty-five. 

“T did not need a fortune teller to tell me that,” 
he said in after years. “Opium was dragging me 
to the grave just as fast as it could. I was already 
so weak I could not stand an extra strain.” 

Since he had been able to Own a copy of the 
“Sacred Classic,” it had been his constant com- 
panion. It had taken his heart by storm. He 
couldn’t keep its stories out of his daily work. 
The crowds that were responding to the tom-tom 
of his drum were hearing strange things. Some- 
times they gave him mud and vile epithets instead 
of cash, but it did not stop him. 

The Taiping rebels, for eleven years a terror 
to the country on both sides of the Lower Yangtse 
alley, had left a deep scar there. More than 
twenty million of the people had been wiped 
out of existence. Some had been brutally mur- 
dered and countless others fled from their burning 
homes to starve. 

“IT remember one time seeing dead bodies so 
thickly strewn along the foot of those mountains 
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back of Chuchow that I could have walked a mile 
on them without touching my foot to the ground,” 
the storyteller in later years told his friends. 

The Taipings laid the country in waste. Popu- 
lous farm villages and market towns were left in 
ruins. When these rebels were finally defeated 
by the Imperial forces, people from the surround- 
ing densely populated parts of the country began 
flocking to the desolated region which had “‘much 
land and few people.” Before the rebellion, the 
ancestors of both Chen Lo-tsuen and Shi Kwei- 
pao had migrated to this hill country from a dis- 
trict in west Anhwei Province. With the passing 
away of the rebellion, more people from the Tsien- 
shang (Hidden City) District began pouring into 
eastern Anhwei. The Chinese are notorious for 
their clannishness. Although these new settlers 
were scattered widely through the district, any of 
the group from Tsien-shang found welcome in the 
homes of any of the others from that district. 
Practically all of the early baptisms were from 
among this district group. Chen Lo-tsuen traveled 
from one home to another telling the Story. Very 
often the storyteller was his companion. Chen 
found that the storyteller, with the experiences he 
had gained in his profession, could often preach 
more convincingly than Chen himself—and this 
in spite of the fact that Lao Shi still smoked his 
pipe. 

The desire to give himself wholly to that Car- 
penter of the Galilean Hills was becoming a con- 
suming one to the storyteller. He was in his 
seven years’ conflict. At times, he was able to 
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reduce the amount he smoked daily. Never was 
he quite free from it. Periods of depression would 
come and he would again return to his old allow- 
ance. Opium smoking was everywhere, and in 
every town and even in farm homes would be 
found some who were using the drug. It was as 
common to invite a guest to a pipe as it is now to 
offer a cigarette. During those seven years, the 
storyteller was able to break completely with the 
drug at least six times, but the scent of the fumes 
was in the air. It would drift out to the street 
from the opium dens or from the lounge of a mid- 
dle class home, and was itself sufficient to craze an 
addict who had been without his pipe for any 
length of time. 

At the village of Yu-ho-tsz, fifty miles west of 
Kucheng, Lao Shi dropped his storytelling for 
some time and worked as a servant in the inn of 
another Wang, who also was a Tsien-shang man, 
and himself an addict of the drug. In the even- 
ings, inn keeper and servant would face each other 
on the opium couch and together draw in the 
deadly fumes from their pipes. But Lao Shi never 
forgot the Story which had gripped his soul. One 
evening as they smoked their pipes, he talked 
again of this wonderful “love man” religion. It 
was not the first time the inn keeper had heard 
him, and he, too, was becoming increasingly in- 
terested. As Lao Shi ceased his talk, the inn 
keeper looked over at his servant and with much 
earnestness remarked: “It’s a great story. I 
wouldn’t mind following that religion myself. If 
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the foreigners ever open up a chapel in our market | 7 
town I think I shall.’ s 

“TI will remind you of that some day,’’ responded 
Lao Shi, and not many years later he had the 
opportunity of doing so. Even as an opium 
smoker and as a storyteller, he was sowing seed 
from which, in later years, he reaped a bountiful 
harvest of souls, and daily he was strengthened 
in his intense desire to overcome opium once and 
for all, and give himself to Christ. 

Then came the day that he said he would break 
the power which opium had over him, or he would 
die in the attempt. 

Down on the banks of the Yangtse River, across 
from Nanking, are large tracts of swamp land 
which are annually overflowed by the river. A 
rank growth of reeds spring up every year. When 
the river subsides in the autumn, poor people pour 
onto this swamp land and cut down the reeds, 
which later are floated across to Nanking and used 
for fuel and for the making of roofing mats. 
Among those who had gone down there in the au- 
tumn of 1887 was a brother of Lao Shi’s. In the 
spring of 1888, when the final decision was made to 
break with opium, Lao Shi went down to where 
his brother was cutting reeds and told him of his 
determination. The reed cutters make a tempo- 
rary camp by stacking up some of the reeds into 
teepees which look much like huge cornshocks. 
Into his brother’s teepee, Lao Shi went. He re- 
mained there for forty-five days. Only one who 
has gone through the awful experience of breaking 
with opium can appreciate the suffering endured 
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by him as he lay in that reed hut. But he con- 
quered the habit, and then remained there until 
strength came back to his body and healthy color 
to his skin. On April 27, 1888, he walked free. 

The reeds were cut and the crop sold. The two 
brothers went across the river to Nanking. The 
Storyteller made straight for one of the mission 
chapels which were now firmly planted in the city. 
He found a friendly evangelist to whom he told his 
story and to whom he expressed his longing for 
the final act which would mark him as wholly given 
to Christ. The evangelist took him to the mis- 
sionary and explained Lao Shi’s request. The mis- 
sionary was told of how the seed came into Lao 
Shi’s life and of the long years through which he 
had fought and finally conquered. But the mis- 
sionary had had many applicants for baptism from 
Chinese who were willing to “eat the doctrine” if 
thereby they might make a living. He had de- 
cided that his new work in Nanking should not be 
marred by hastily accepting men in the Church. 
He would enroll all such as enquirers, teach them 
for two years and then, if they proved worthy, he 
would baptize them. So once more Lao Shi was 
turned back, but for a very different reason. There 
seemed no way but to wait. 

Nanking, at that time, had no postoffice. In 
order to keep in touch with the outside world, the 
missionaries and the few other foreigners who 
were in business there, organized a postoffice of 
their own. Each day a Chinese postman made the 
rounds of the homes of the foreigners, delivering 
and receiving mail. This was taken daily to the 
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river landing at Hsia-kwan, where British river 
steamers called, and was turned over to them to be 
taken to Shanghai. The former postman had not 
been a success at the job, and to Lao Shi the post 
was Offered. He could not of course, read or un- 
derstand English. Each foreigner had to look 
over the mail in the bag and select out his own. 
Then he would add such letters as he had to send 
out. The postman would take up his bag and go 
on to the next home. In this way Lao Shi came 
into contact with all the foreigners then in Nan- 
king, many more than he had ever seen before. 
As he walked his daily beat, he would often fall 
into step with someone going his way. Almost 
invariably the companion would hear a bit of this 
New Story before the two would part. 

One of the missionaries along his way was Dr. 
W. E. Macklin who had arrived in Nanking in 
1886. The doctor’s method of studying the Chinese 
language had been somewhat different from the 
others. Instead of centering on textbooks or 
working to become familiar with the Bible lan- 
guage as it had been translated in Chinese, the 
doctor led his teacher to write a series of conversa- 
tions which would deal with men in all walks and 
conditions of life. When the doctor called a car- 
penter, he felt he needed to know how to talk to a 
carpenter. If it were a tailor or a cook, or a 
donkeyman or an Official, the doctor wanted to be 
able to talk to him both clearly and intelligently. 
So, when the new postman came, he found the 
doctor could talk to him as few of the other mis- 
sionaries could, who frequently needed their evan- 
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gelists or teachers to interpret for them before Lao 
Shi could get the drift of their conversation. Not 
so the doctor. 

The postman found himself reaching the doc- 
tor’s quarters, which were in a repaired Chinese 
building, each day about the time the doctor usu- 
ally called his servants together for morning 
worship. One morning, after the doctor had gone 
through the mailbag and abstracted his mail, the 
postman tied up the bag, placed it by a chair and 
sat down, waiting until after the worship was over. 
Then he got up and went on his way. For a num- 
ber of mornings he did this. Finally the doctor 
stopped him as he was leaving. 

“Why are you stopping with us each morning?” 
he asked. 

“T thought I would like to join you in your wor- 
ship,” answered the postman. 

“What has this Gospel of interest to you?” asked 
the doctor. ‘Do you understand what I am say- 
ing? What did I talk about this morning?” 

Much to his amazement, the postman repeated 
almost verbatim the entire talk of the doctor to 
his servants that morning. 

“Where did you learn all this?’ he asked the 
postman. 

“IT have read the Holy Classic some,” said the 
postman. 

“Well then, why aren’t you a follower of the 
Christ?” 

“T have been an opium smoker.” 

“Why don’t you break it?” 

“IT did this spring.” 
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“Then why have you not taken the step?” 

That brought out the whole tale—the seven 
years’ fight with the demon, the final battle in the 
reed hut and then the appeal to the other mis- 
sionary and his refusal upon the ground of not 
wanting to have a church full of those who merely 
“eat the doctrine.” 

“T would baptize you tomorrow,” remarked the 
young doctor. 

“Would you?” huskily responded the postman, 
as blood poured into his tanned cheeks and made 
them still darker. “I have waited seven years to 
hear someone say those words!” 

“All right, then,” spoke up the practical young 
doctor, “when will you be ready?” 

Then the postman pulled himself back with the 
natural culture and politeness with which the 
Chinese are endowed. He had enrolled himself 
with the other missionary. He could not come to 
the doctor so long as he had left his name with 
another. Would the doctor be kind enough to 
allow him to return to the first missionary and 
talk the matter over with him once more? If the 
other still adhered to his former plan then the 
postman would ask to have his name removed from 
the roll and come to the doctor. 

“That is right,” agreed the doctor. “I will wait 
for your later visit.” 

The postman went on his rounds that day, heart 
beating high with the new hope. At night, he de- 
livered his mailbag to the missionary in charge 
and went with his evangelist friend to see the mis- 
sionary with whom he had enrolled. He again 
explained the years he had read and preached and 
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learned to love the “Good Tidings.” Would not 
the missionary make an exception in his case? 
But the missionary had passed through unpleasant 
experiences with others he had received and he 
saw no reason for changing his mind. Lao Shi’s 
name was removed irom his roll and he went out. 
His evangelist friend wept as he said goodby. 
Why did these missionaries have to be filled with 
such obstinate dispositions? 

“They simply do not understand the hearts of 
us people,” he mourned. ‘I have never known an 
enquirer who so clearly grasped the spirit of the 
Gospel as you do. I do not blame you. It is no use 
to try and move his heart to understand. He has 
made up his mind and will not change.” 

The next morning the postman reported the in- 
terview to the doctor. Between them it was agreed 
that on the following morning, June 19, 1888, at 
a little pool in the front of an old temple in which 
some of the doctor’s fellow missionaries were liv- 
ing, they should meet for the baptism. The next 
morning Lao Shi, on his regular rounds, arrived 
at the temple. There he found the little group of 
missionaries assembled. It was to be the first bap- 
tism of a citizen of the “Celestial Kingdom” (a 
poetical name for China) which some of them had 
ever witnessed. They gathered on the bank of the 
little pool and the doctor led the postman down 
into it, burying him in its waters and raising him 
to walk a new life. 

“When I came up from that pool,’’ Lao Shi told 
me many years afterward, “It seemed as though 
the very heavens were aglow with the glory of the 
Lord.” 


It 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE STORY- 
TELLER’S LIFE 


AO SHI now left his position as postman and 
went back to his beloved “north-of-the-River” 
country. He certainly was not going to be classed 
with those who were “eating the foreign Doc- 
trine.” He had not accepted the job for the wages, 
but that the greatest longing of his heart might 
be realized. Now his life was given to Christ and 
he simply had to tell others. Many offers of work 
came to Shi Kwei-piao through the years. There 
was no honorable task that he was ashamed to do, 
but he would take no work that would hinder his 
mingling with people and prevent his telling the 
Story. For money he cared little. He had learned 
a variety of small trades so he was not troubled 
for ways to earn his daily bread. 

“Tf one has beancurd and a vegetable in his 
bowl of rice, he has peace and plenty,” he used to 
say. 

To understand the background of Lao Shi’s life 
and its influence, one must go back to his child- 
hood. Lao Shi had not grown up as a pampered 
child in a rich home. Even before the Rebellion 
laid waste the country, his father’s home was a 
poor one. A great-grand uncle had been one of 
China’s officials. He had gained his office, not so 
much because of his learning as for his ability to 
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write the picture-like Chinese characters with 
either right or left hand. The Chinese literati 
honor a fine penman and it won for his ancestor 
an office in the faraway province of Yunnan, in 
southwest China. Lao Shi’s grandfather accom- 
panied this uncle in the capacity of a servant. Of- 
ficials usually take on their poor relatives in such 
positions. Down amongst those mountains of the 
southwest the grandfather found a wife among the 
Yunnan women. He soon tired of the distant 
country with its hardships. One day, without say- 
ing goodby to his uncle whom he had followed 
there, the servant took his Yunnan wife and started 
back over the trail for his old home. 

The old home in western Anhwei did not wel- 
come them. The country there was and still is 
densely populated. The soil is poor and there were 
enough mouths to feed. When a man had a good 
job attached to the retinue of an official he was a 
fool to leave it. They had run away from a com- 
paratively easy job. They had ‘no face” in the 
ancestral home. They were quite free in the ex- 
pression of their opinion. The young couple saw 
that the Tsien Shang district was no place for 
them. They remained there only until Lao Shi’s 
father was born, then took the trail east over 
which others of their district had gone. A hun- 
dred miles north of Nanking on the shores of the 
Hungtse Lake they found a place and settled in 
the Forty-li Bridge village. Here at Forty-li Vil- 
lage there were others from their old district who 
would vouch for them, but to obtain a living they 
must earn it by hard work. 
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In that rolling region of mountain and valley 
Lao Shi’s father grew to manhood. His parents 
went over into the edge of Kiangsu Province and 
found him a wife. Two children of this country 
pair grew to manhood. Shi Kwei-piao was the sec- 
ond son. His older brother was attracted by the 
waters of the Hungtse Lake and became a boat- 
man. Their surname ‘Shi’ means stone. The 
boatman found his trade taking him to places 
where the dialects were a little different and the 
people pronounced his name so it meant death in- 
stead of stone. Very unfilial like, the boatman 
decided to change his name lest the mis-pronunci- 
tion of it should bring him bad luck. He took the 
name of Gao which means “high.” As the father 
was not at all popular in the community, no one 
paid attention to the unfilial act of the son. 

The father of Lao Shi loved to dabble in the 
business of others. A quarrel between neighbors 
was his delight. If he could incite them to a law- 
suit he was perfectly happy. The Chinese say “If 
one family has a lawsuit, then families are in- 
volved.” “When you win your suit against your 
neighbor, the court underlings win your property.” 
The father loved action, and lawsuits always fur- 
nish excitement. He had other failings which did 
not make him a desirable neighbor. He often re- 
fused to pay his share of necessary community ex- 
penses. He had no farm of his own and did not 
strain himself to please his landlord. Conse- 
quently he moved often. He felt little responsi- 
bility for the rearing of his boys. Lao Shi was 
able to obtain a year’s schooling in Kucheng and a 
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half-year more in a village school. Then as has 
been told, Taiping rebels made a raid upon Ku- 
cheng and the villages round about, and after that 
the boy, then sixteen years old, took care of him- 
self. 

He began to earn his living as a farm laborer. 
When he was twenty years old, a neighbor who 
had been called back to his ancestral home, sold 
to Lao Shi a growing field of wheat for the sum of 
twelve hundred cash. Just after he had taken 
over the field of wheat, his father announced that 
he was going to leave that neighborhood and go 
to Shanghai to work on foreign buildings. The 
‘neighbors were not sorry to see him leave and 
neither was his own son, for the father had ceased 
to have interest in his children, except to get what 
he could out of them. Just as the boy was getting 
settled down for the spring with his wheat crop, 
there came an offer from his uncle, who had taken 
up a farm forty miles west of Chu-lung-chiao, 
(Pearly Dragon Bridge). He offered Lao Shi his 
board and seven thousand cash if he would come 
and work for him for a year. This meant so much 
more than the purchase of the coming wheat crop 
that the boy accepted it. Hardly had he entered 
into work for his uncle, however, before the latter 
moved to parts unknown, having borrowed heavily 
from his neighbors and seeing little prospect of 
paying his debts. His creditors had the privilege 
of selling what household goods he had left behind 
and getting what they could out of these, but the 
boy never saw any of the seven thousand cash his 
uncle had promised, He returned to Kucheng and 
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harvested the field of wheat, in which he had in- 
vested. 

That winter he earned a bare existence by going 
out on the barren hills and cutting wild grass for 
fuel, which he sold in the market towns. Wild 
animals had increased on the low mountains since 
the ravaging of the Taiping rebels had depopu- 
lated the land. One day Lao Shi looked up from 
the grass he was cutting to find a leopard almost 
within leaping distance of him. He seized his flint 
and struck a spark of fire into the bundle of dried 
grass he had in hand. As this blazed up, he swept 
the grass between himself and the leopard. Wild 
animals are not fond of fire and the leopard was 
soon running the other way. Wild hogs and 
wolves had also multiplied among those desolated 
hills, and a fuel cutter had to be constantly on 
his guard against them. Within the last quarter 
of a century, large animals have largely disap- 
peared, settlers having come into the district 
in great numbers and once more taken up the 
waste land. But wild pheasant, rabbits, small 
deer, wild ducks and geese still make it a hunter’s 
paradise. 

As a fuel cutter, Lao Shi would daily gather his 
cut grass into two huge bundles. These he would 
fasten to the ends of an eight-foot carrying pole 
and would carry the one hundred and fifty pounds 
five or ten miles to the nearest town, where he 
could sell his load for sufficient to keep him in 
food for a couple of days or more. 

The district across the river from Nanking, with 
its center thirty-five miles from that large city, is 
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called Chu-Lai-Chuan District, from the three 
walled cities which govern it. The larger and 
principal one of the cities is Chu-chow. Twenty 
miles south of it and lying upon the edge of the 
lower level and more fertile country is the city of 
Chuan-tsiao. To the northeast of Chu-chow, fif- 
teen miles away, is Lai-an in which district is 
Kucheng. 

During the last seven years of the Rebellion, 
Chu-chow had been the headquarters of one of the 
most noted freebooters in that rebellion. Li Chan- 
shou had taken the city and district in the name of 
the Taipings, but he soon made himself an inde- 
pendent feudal lord. He built for himself an al- 
most palatial residence in the city and was able to 
control not less than seven counties. He claimed 
title to all the land and farmed it out to tenants 
who paid him annual revenue from their crops. 
When he was called upon to again acknowledge 
allegiance to the Imperial Government, he de 
manded that he be given twelve days in which to 
collect his rents. This was granted and his sol- 
diers went out into the country and stripped the 
farm homes bare of all they contained, leaving the 
people to starve. His name has been a stench in 
the nostrils of the local people to this day. Before 
the Rebellion there must have been at least thirty 
thousand inhabitants there. When Li Chan-shou 
left the city, it was a mass of ruins and not more 
than a thousand people were within its walls. To- 
day it has a population of about twenty thousand 
people. 

It was into this wrecked city, one year after its 
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evacuation by the rebels, that Lao Shi began car- 
rying his grass fuel. Wild animals prowled to its 
very gates. Indeed, less than twenty-five years 
ago a small boy was brought to the mission dis- 
pensary in Chu-chow with his face torn open by 
wolves. His refugee parents had thrown up a 
grass hut just outside the gates. In the night 
while they were asleep, the wolf had jumped upon 
the boy as he lay near the front of the hut. 

Within the city at that period, the few people 
that were left had utilized such brick walls as had 
been left standing after the rebellion and over 
these they had built thatched roofs. Very few of 
the original inhabitants were left to claim their 
former lands. Camp followers had purchased sites 
from the rebel chief for very small sums. Lao Shi 
found little to attract him in this ruined city, but 
the people must eat and needed fuel with which to 
cook. 

His coming, however, did mark the beginning of 
his career as a storyteller. He picked up a cheap 
volume in which was recorded the single-handed 
deeds of Chinese knights in the days of the “Three 
Kingdoms,” a period in Chinese history about 
three hundred years after Christ. Lao Shi found 
it difficult to read all the characters in this story, 
but his companion fuel cutter, who was better 
schooled, read it as the two wended their way 
home. The particular story they read that day 
was in the form of poetry. Lao Shi repeated it 
after the reader and learned it by heart on their 
homeward tramp. It was the first revelation to 
him of the power of memory which had been born 
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in him. Later he repeated the story to a group 
of companions. He learned other stories in the 
same way and often was he called upon to repeat 
them. However, it was not until he was thirty 
that storytelling became a profession with him. 

After his winter of fuel cutting, he attached 
himself to a small restaurant and served meat and 
vegetable dumplings. He learned to make them 
himself, so added cooking to his capabilities. 
Later he served apprenticeship to a mender of 
cooking pots and water casks. Such men travel 
from village to village and of course, their ap- 
prentices would go with them. Thus Lao Shi in- 
creased the number of his acquaintances. Fortune 
tellers, astrologers, medicine venders and story- 
tellers also travel from place to place. This strol- 
ling part of China’s people have a patois all their 
own, something similar to that which denizens of 
New York’s underworld are said to have. Through 
the use of this they often recognize one another. 
Lao Shi became one of these travelers. 

At times, growing tired of the roving life, Lao 
Shi would attach himself to some farmer and re- 
turn to his earliest of all trades. At the time of 
rice planting in May and June, extra hands are in 
demand on the farms and good pay and food for 
the two months could be obtained. At times he 
would become a servant in some inn along the 
caravan routes. Transportation of freight was on 
the backs of animals, by wheelbarrow or on the 
carrying poles. These caravan men and their ani- 
mals would stop at night in the roomy barn-like 
inns, eat their suppers, feed their animals and 
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spread straw on the earth floor of the inns for a 
bed. In the hot evenings, before retiring, they 
would gather for a smoke outside the inn door. 
Here Lao Shi was frequently drawn in to recite 
some of the historical or other stories of which he 
was laying by a fund. 

He was twenty-eight when he smoked his first 
opium pipe. Opium saps one’s strength and it did 
his. However, he was showing increased ability 
as a storyteller. These two combined to send him 
out at thirty as a storyteller. The opium addict 
sleeps late in the morning. The storyteller’s work 
does not begin until noon or after. The two fitted 
well together. 

At the end of his day of storytelling Lao Shi 
would withdraw to the inn where he was making 
his headquarters. Upon the opium couch he would 
face some other addict. Over the same lighted 
lamp the two would heat their balls of opium, roll 
the ball into a lump, place it in the pipe and run 
the heavy pin through the ball down the pipe 
stem, thus opening a vent hole through which to 
draw the opium fumes. When each had smoked 
his prescribed amount and the tired nerves became 
numb with the opiate, he would roll himself into 
his blanket on his bed of straw. Neither crowing 
roosters in the inn rafters, nor the early rising 
caravan men would disturb his slumbers. 

Thus was our storyteller launched upon his ca- 
reer. He had no home attachments to win him 
from the life of a wanderer. He had no wife or 
children. His brother was following up the canais 
and rivers as assistant on freight junks. His 
father was a rolling stone. His mother was gone. 
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The friends of his ancestral district were scattered 
all over this North-of-the-River country. With 
his ability to tell stories, he could find a welcome 
in almost any of their homes. 

A hundred miles north of the Yangtse River, 
as it flows through the Province of Anhwei, is the 
Hwai River. It flows parallel to the Yangtse. 
The country between these two rivers in eastern 
Anhwei is low mountains with rolling hills and 
valleys between. Here and there one finds a beau- 
tiful mountain valley filled with a forest of trees, 
but most of the mountain tops are barren and 
swept by fires each year. Heavy spring and sum- 
mer rains have washed most of the soil from the 
mountain tops into the valleys between. Large 
tracts are covered with nothing but wild grass, 
and even the grass finds it difficult to grow in some 
spots. North of the Hwai River the farmers have 
made cart roads through their fairly level country. 
South of the Hwai, only trails are found. Conse- 
quently it is not so densely populated as the sur- 
rounding plains. 

Nanking has always been looked upon by 
China’s militarists as a strategic point, but the 
rolling hills and limestone mountains to the north 
have been a barrier against attack from that di- 
rection. No Chinese army leader has succeeded 
in marching a large force through those hills. 
The farm homes do not represent sufficient food 
to feed great numbers, and the trails forbid the 
transportation of foodstuffs with an army. This 
explains the reason why, through the ages, mili- 
tary attacks upon Nanking have been made by way 
of the Yangtse River itself. In the days of the 
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Mongols, Kublai Khan’s army struck the Yangtse 
from the north some four hundred miles west of 
Nanking and then sailed down on junks. In the 
Ming days the great leader, Hung Wu, was born on 
the banks of the Hwai River, but he moved his 
forces on to Nanking by following down the Grand 
Canal which borders this region on the east. By 
this route he reached the Yangtse Valley and at- 
tacked Nanking from below. Foragers from these 
armies entered the mountain valleys to obtain 
supplies and to loot, but their armies marched 
around when they desired to pass this barrier. 

This is the region where for fifteen years Lao 
Shi earned his living as a storyteller. The caravan 
trails run from the market towns and a few cities 
in every direction. The most important ones cross 
it from northwest to southeast, coming to a point 
on the Yangtse opposite the city of Nanking. 
Along these trails, every five or ten miles is ta be 
found a market town. Villages are scattered be- 
tween, and out in the valleys on either side the 
farm homes dot the landscape. These market 
towns hold markets twice in each ten days. The 
time is mutually arranged so traveling peddlers 
can spread their wares at one market today and go 
on to the neighboring one tomorrow; and the fol- 
lowing one the next day. Among these towns and 
people our storyteller quietly followed his calling, 
until one day the ex-soldier and he arrived simul- 
taneously in their old home town of Kucheng. 
Then there slowly unfolded before his opium- 
dimmed eyes a vision which dazzled and enthralled 
him until he left all and followed it to become the 
teller of a greater Story. 


IV 
BEGINNING A NEW LIFE 


HEN Shi Kwei-piao dropped his position as 
postman to the foreign community of Nan- 
king, he had no clear conception of what his future 
should be. As a professional storyteller and an 
opium smoker he had been talking the Gospel for 
the previous seven years. During these seven 
years he had traveled largely among his “Hidden 
City” friends who were scattered over the Chu- 
Lai-Chuan District. With his baptism there came 
an urge, stronger than ever, to tell others of his 
increasing joy. He decided to go back over the 
same territory, but he did not forget Dr. Macklin 
who had baptized him. On the morning of June 
20, 1888, he started for the riverside, taking a 
course which led past the doctor’s quarters. He 
found the door shut and no one responded to his 
knock. Putting his ear to a crack in the door, he 
heard the doctor praying and knew he was leading 
the regular morning worship with his servants. 
“T knelt outside and prayed, too,’’ he said. 
When the door was finally opened he was pleased 
to find his old Kucheng friend, Farmer Wang, 
among the group who greeted him. The farmer 
congratulated the storyteller upon having con- 
quered his old enemy opium and rejoiced with him 
over his baptism. What plans for his future did 
Lao Shi now have? There seemed to be no plan 
50 
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except that of going back and greeting his old 
friends. 

“Then you come back with me today and work 
on my farm this summer,” said Farmer Wang. 
“God will work out your future.” 

The little church in Kucheng was now an estab- 
lished fact. Chen Lo-tsuen was giving his time to 
it, occasionally visiting other groups of “Hidden 
City” friends. Down at Miao-kia-yin, not far from 
the walled city of Laian, were a father and son who 
had been baptized in 1886 by Pastor Cooper. The 
father was a scholar with the degree of “siu-tsai.”’ 
When such a one becomes a Christian, others are 
sure to follow. It is not surprising that within the 
next few years a village church was established 
there. Other groups in Hwang-ni-kan, Yu-ho-tsz 
and Chow-kia-kan who had listened to the story- 
teller in his opium smoking days, were showing 
decided interest. 

All that summer and autumn Lao Shi worked on 
Wang’s farm. The physical weakness of his past 
life was disappearing. He was putting on flesh 
and eventually showed himself able to hold up his 
end with the other laborers. He marveled at his 
own appetite. Never before had real food tasted 
so sweet to his palate. Not even wine was neces- 
sary to stimulate it. It became a positive luxury 
to eat, work and sleep. 

In the late autumn, Chen Lo-tsuen paid a visit 
to Shanghai. Through the kindness of the mis- 
sionaries there, the Bible Society gave him a grant 
of two boxes of Gospels. These he brought back 
to Kucheng for sale among the Christians and 
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enquirers. The urgent work in the fields was 
over. Chen Lo-tsuen was planning a trip through 
the market towns and Lao Shi expressed his desire 
to accompany him. He offered to use his carrying 
pole and carry the load of books which Chen pro- 
posed taking along. All] the pay he received for 
that work was an old coat and the food he ate, but 
the new storyteller was developing in him, and the 
joy he was experiencing proved sufficient compen- 
gation. They visited all the small groups of “Hid- 
den City’ friends who had become interested in 
the New Story, and preached in numbers of the 
market towns. Only a scant hundred of the Gos- 
pels remained when they finished the trip. 

After that trip Chen Lo-tsuen concentrated his 
services on the Laian District of which Kucheng 
was at the north end. A wife was found for him 
among the new converts and the members began 
bringing in donations which left him time to carry 
on the preaching and teaching. The China Inland 
Mission kept in touch with the new-born group 
and in the summer of 1889 a young missionary, 
Thomas Begg, came up and spent two months with 
the group, baptizing a number and adding them to 
the Church. There were a large number who like 
Lao Shi went through the terrible fight with opium 
in order that they might receive baptism and be 
identified with the little Church. Their friends 
knew how rare it is for an opium smoker to break 
the shackles of that drug. Nothing but the power 
of Christ could be working in these. It was just 
as much a miracle to them as the healing of the 
lame man was to the Jews in the early Church. 
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They quoted one of their old proverbs, ‘“‘Where 
men fail, Heaven conquers.” 

It was while Mr. Begg was visiting Kucheng 
that Lao Shi took another step in his career. He 
had found great joy in that trip with Chen Lo- 
tsuen when they had sold most of the Gospels 
Chen had brought from Shanghai. One hundred 
copies were left. Lao Shi went to Mr. Begg and 
asked the privilege of taking these along with him 
as he went out by himself on a trip. The mission- 
ary was young and uncertain. He decided to ac- 
company Lao Shi to a nearby town and watch how 
he worked. 

It was a market day and the streets were full of 
farmers. Storytellers, astrologers, fortune tellers 
and sleight of hand performers were there to 
gather in their share of the profits. When Lao Shi 
and Mr. Begg began their preaching they soon had 
the crowds and all these others were deserted, 
which did not make them happy. This new doc- 
trine was breaking up their trade. Who was this 
Chinese, anyway, who had dared to eat this doc- 
trine and even flaunt his new faith in their faces? 
They were being defrauded of their part of the 
day’s profits. Most of them lived from hand to 
mouth. They would have little for supper or to 
fill their pipes. The least they could ask would be 
that this foreigner and his follower pay for their 
suppers. 

These people, who live largely by their wits, 
have a special phraseology of their own which is 
not understood by the common people. The entire 
group had gathered at a table in the inn where 
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they were discussing the matter. Lao Shi and Mr. 
Begg were at a nearby table. One of the other 
group approached them with the request from the 
group that they be entertained to a supper. 

“Friend, do you think I am a farmer who is eat- 
ing seaslugs for the first time?’ observed Lao Shi; 
“Or a black bean stuck on the end of a straw and 
called a man?” 

The men were startled to hear this stranger 
speaking in the phraseology of their craft. They 
realized he had understood their entire discussion 
and they had been insulting one of their own kind. 
It took but a few moments for Lao Shi to show 
himself the master hand of them all. They were 
at once his audience and soon were Offering to pay 
his bills. Mr. Begg sat there in wonder. He could 
not understand the drift of the talk, nor compre- 
hend how Lao Shi had transformed them from 
‘dangerous thugs into eager listeners and friends. 
He seemed to be witnessing the working of a mir- 
acle. He saw the storyteller in a new light—one 
who could win men. He saw that group listening 
to his companion as he turned from their peculiar 
jargon and began to tell them the old, old Story, 
and how he himself had been transformed by the 
Power which lay back of that Story. The next day 
Mr. Begg returned to Kucheng, and Lao Shi, with 
the Gospels in his pack, went out on his first tour 
alone. 

Meantime the new mission in Nanking which 
Dr. Macklin had founded began to reach out into 
this north country region. Two young men from 
England, A. F. Saw and E. P. Hearnden, who had 
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joined the doctor in the autumn of 1887, were 
making excursions into the north. The city of 
Chu-chow, a day and a half’s journey from Nan- 
king, had no welcome for the “foreign devils.” 
Even the inns did not care to incur the wrath of 
the local people by feeding or housing them for a 
night. In January of 1889 they went twelve miles 
' farther along the caravan trail to the market town 
of Chu-lung-chiao. There they found a friendly 
Mohammedan to whom their personal teacher had 
sent an introduction. Through this man they 
rented a place large enough for a dwelling in the 
rear and a chapel in the front. 

It was near the end of the Chinese year, when 
landlords are busy trying to raise money for the 
clearing up of their debts. For either renting or 
buying this is the best time to make bargains. All 
China is settling the year’s accounts and ready 
money is not easy to find. The news of the pur- 
chase reached Lao Shi while he was spending the 
New Year holidays with friends in Kucheng. He 
set off at once across the country and arrived at 
Chu-lung-chiao the same day that Mr. Saw and 
Mr. Hearnden reached the town with their be- 
longings. He saw nothing less than the hand of 
God in the matter. The market town was less 
than three miles from the village of Yuhotsz where 
he had worked as a servant in the inn of Wang 
Tso-ping. The young men were as happy to see 
him as he was to find them in the place. 

Their delight was still greater the following 
Sunday morning when Lao Shi walked into the 
chapel followed by a goodly number of men and 
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women from Yuhotsz. They received the group 
with Chinese courtesy, pouring out tea for the 
guests and serving them with sweetmeats. The 
two foreigners were introduced to each one of the 
men and women, and found them not only friendly 
but decidedly interested in the Gospel. They had 
been so used to revilings and sly flinging of dirt 
and bricks that it seemed as though they must be 
dreaming. The following week Lao Shi took them 
up to the village where a dinner was served in 
their honor. On the following Sunday the same 
group of people were present again at the services, 
and at the close Lao Shi ventured the information 
to the young men that one of the guests, a woman, 
wished to be baptized. 

“Ready for baptism!” exclaimed Saw, “Why, we 
have been here but two Sundays. How can any- 
once understand the Gospel in that short space of 
time—especially a woman?” 

“Teacher, I have been preaching the Gospel to 
these people for seven years,” quietly responded 
the storyteller. “Examine her and see if she un- 
derstands.” 

They did examine her and, to their amazement, 
found her well-versed in the Scriptures although 
at the time she could not read a word. She was 
the wife of the inn-keeper for whom Lao Shi had 
worked. While he had been discussing the Doc- 
trine with her husband or telling the Story to cara- 
van drivers and the villagers during the hot 
summer evenings, she had listened and caught the 
gleam. Thus it was that on the third Sunday a 
company of people went to a retired place up the 
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stream and Mrs. Wang was buried in the waters 
of baptism. Her husband still “hit the pipe” and 
so was not in a position to make good his promise 
of “eating the Doctrine.” During the following 
summer, however, he fought the fight and broke 
with opium. A tubercular cough had been the 
cause of his using opium. There was something 
sublime in his willingness to brave even that dis- 
ease that he might receive baptism. He did not 
live long afterward, for the disease rapidly wasted 
his body. In less than a year he was laid in his 
grave, the first of the little Christian group to 
“enter into the joy of his Lord.” 

The little village of Yuhotsz is on the main cara- 
van trail which connected the Hwai River region 
with the great city of Nanking. Five hundred 
years ago this was a most important trail. The 
founder of the Ming Dynasty was born and grew 
up in a village not far from the Hwai River. His 
desire was to make his capital at the city of Feng- 
yang-fu which was close to his birthplace. For- 
tune tellers told him it would be unlucky, so he 
established his capital first at Nanking. The road, 
however, between the two cities was improved and 
often the Emperor and his retinue would journey 
to his old home. He built a great tomb for his 
father and set aside a circle of ground two miles in 
diameter as sacred for that burial ground. His 
son, who succeeded Hung Wu as Emperor, moved 
the capital to Peking and the paved road fell into 
decay. Caravans of wheelbarrows and laden ani- 
mals have made good use of it however, and every 
town and village along the way has inns for ac- 
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commodating the traffic. The buildings along the 
street of any Chinese village, town, or city, join 
one another so that the only entrance to the vil- 
lage is found at the end of the street. A wall is 
built across the street at either end of the village, 
and a barred gate closes the passage and protects 
the street at night from marauders. Most of the 
villages through this section have their walls built 
of adobe and the roofs are thatched with wild 
grass. Wide open doorways to each inn allow the 
loaded animals or barrows to pass to the enclosed 
courtyard in the rear. In this courtyard the ani- 
mals are relieved of their loads and are allowed to 
pass on to the stables at the rear. 

These inns and homes have no floors of wood 
but the earth is daily swept of debris. At one end 
of the inn is a large range built of sun dried brick, 
and shallow iron cooking vessels. A child feeds 
the fire with wild grass fuel while the cook pre- 
pares the food. Rough square tables and four- 
legged benches provide places for guests to eat. 

Hot water is supplied the traveler for washing 
face, hands, and feet which have become covered 
with dust from the day’s tramp. In those days the 
inns were lit with old-fashioned vegetable oil dips. 
When supper had been eaten, the tables would be 
set to one side and the ground covered with straw 
from the stack. Upon this the tired travelers 
slept. The caravan drivers would rise during the 
night and add food to the troughs in front of their 
feeding animals. Cut rice straw to which was 
added bran or beans mixed with water, made up 
the food for the animals. In some of the better 
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inns there would be a room or two in which the 
travelers of higher rank might have privacy. 
Usually these rooms were lighted by one small 
window and were dirty, being rich places in which 
fleas and other insects might roam. The travelers 
paid their bills before retiring as it was the custom 
to be on the road again before daylight. 

In summertime the innkeepers erected in front 
of the door of their inns a rude framework, cov- 
ered with matting or branches of fir. Under this 
shelter the travelers could rest while they drank 
their cups of tea or ate their noon meal. Children 
dogs, goats and chickens ran about the inn and 
under the tables. The dogs gathered up the bones 
and scraps which the diners threw away. 

Hach morning the noodle maker hung his dough 
strips on frames and set them out in the street to 
dry. No one seemed to take it amiss when the dust 
from passing caravans settled upon the noodles. 
Noodles are prepared for eating by being cooked 
in water and surely that cleansed them; so why 
worry over a little dust? Northerners prefer bread 
to rice. Inns which catered to them advertised 
their wares by placing a basket of biscuit or a 
great round disc of unleavened bread on a table 
under the shaded front of their inns. 

In the morning hours, the women of the village 
take their baskets of dirty clothes, baskets of rice 
and vegetables and go down to the nearby stream. 
The clothes are washed by soaking them in the 
stream water, laying them upon flat stones 
and pounding out the dirt with flattened clubs. 
Then the bamboo basket containing the rice is 
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lowered into the water and the rice worked or 
kneaded in the basket until it is cleansed of dirt 
and husks. Men come down, swinging large buck- 
ets on either end of their carrying poles. They 
walk out on a tiny landing, swing both buckets 
at the same time and dip them full of water with 
the one swing. Then stooping until the shoulder 
comes under the lowered pole, they slowly 
straighten the knees and the back until the pails 
are raised clear of the stream. With a “heigho- 
heigh,” they carry the water back to the huge 
kangs in the inn. 

This description of Yuhotsz would fit every 
other village along that caravan route as it stood 
thirty years ago. Some of the families in the Yu- 
hotsz village owned land nearby, and a portion 
of the family would spend the day in the fields, 
the remainder looking after the travelers. One 
inn was kept by a Mohammedan, for these people, 
even when traveling, are careful to buy food only 
from their own brethren. Lard and pork are 
cooked in the cooking vessels of other inns. To 
eat rice or vegetables cooked in such vessels would 
break their vows. They eat beef, fowl or fish and 
all kinds of vegetables. This innkeeper was just 
as neighborly as the other families. 

None of the Yuhotsz people were rich, but the 
Wang family had the most property and conse- 
quently were the most influential. Like many of 
her sisters in other land, Mrs. Wang was a 
stronger character than her husband and guided 
the affairs of her household. She was the most 
outstanding woman in the village. When there 
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was sickness in a home or a baby was to be wel- 
comed, she was the one who was called first. At 
a wedding she was the counsel and director. As 
soon as she had become a Christian she was seized 
with the ambition to be able to read the Scriptures. 
It was no wonder then, that the little church which 
grew in Yuhotsz boasted of as many women mem- 
bers as men. 

Two months after the two young foreigners 
settled in Chu-lung-chiao, they were fortunate in 
being able to rent a place in the city of Chu-chow. 
Again it was a friendly Mohammedan who turned 
over to their use a building he owned. The people 
in the city were not happy to have the foreigners 
settle in their midst, and had not Chao Lao-tsung 
been a man of large influence in the city he would 
not have escaped the wrath of the people. During 
their first weeks in the city, at night bricks often 
fell on their roof and in the court. Likewise 
threats to drive them from the city came to their 
ears. Lao Shi paid more than one visit to them 
to quiet their fears and speak peace to their neigh- 
bors. The rented property at Chu-lung-chiao con- 
tinued as a chapel and the following year they 
attempted a little school in it. Sometimes the dis- 
couragements were so great that the young men 
would close their doors and return to Nanking for 
a breathing spell. In the autumn the China In- 
land Mission decided to make Kucheng a settled 
station and sent two other young men there. 
They were John Darroch and Alexander Duffy. 
The men in the two stations soon became fast 
friends with Lao Shi, vibrating from one place to 
the other. 


Vv 
THREE DOLLARS A MONTH 


OME of the early missionaries held to the ideal 

that a self-supporting Chinese Church ought 
to be established from the beginning, a Church 
after the New Testament pattern. Such a Church 
ought to provide its own buildings or meet in the 
home of its members. It should pay its own evan- 
gelist or pastor. Among the new converts, they 
were looking for leadership timber. Lao Shi, as 
he still was called by missionaries and Chinese 
alike, was showing a zeal which made them hope 
their dreams would come true. 

The group of Christians at Yuhotsz sometimes 
met at the Chu-lung-chiao chapel and sometimes 
in the Wang home at their village. This home 
being also an inn, it was soon seen that they could 
not have there the privacy necessary for real wor- 
ship. Lao Shi made the suggestion that they build 
a chapel at the place and Mrs. Wang warmly sec- 
onded the move. The Wangs held a mortgage on 
a small piece of land just at the end of the street 
and they offered to turn it over to the Christian 
group for the cost of the mortgage. Lao Shi went 
before the little group in the Nanking church but 
they did not enthusiastically subscribe toward the 
Yuhotsz plan. One of the missionaries did, how- 
ever, guarantee a small sum and Lao Shi went 
back to begin the building. 
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It was to be of similar structure to the rest of 
the village, adobe walls and thatched roof. Mrs. 
Wang herself went out with the women to cut the 
wild grass for the roof. Lao Shi did much of the 
wall building, helped by other men, when they 
could spare time between the gathering of their 
crops. The chief money expense was the timber 
which went into the rafters, the doors and the 
benches. Carpenters had to be hired to saw and 
put these together. Lao Shi was able to buy three 
trees for a thousand cash—something less than 
two dollars. He even worked with the carpenters 
in the sawing, planing and fitting of the timber 
for these parts. The mortgage on the piece of 
land had been made out for thirty years, so they 
had this chapel for a place of worship until 1920, 
when it reverted to its first owner. 

Lao Shi was only too happy to have the two 
young missionaries accompany him to the market 
towns in which lived some of his ‘Hidden City” 
friends. They frequently ran into hostile crowds 
and became used to being reviled and having an 
occasional brickbat thrown at them. They founc 
the storyteller a born diplomat. Such persecution 
was not unknown to him. Often some old proverb 
from his lips would transform such a crowd into 
friends. People flocked to see the foreigners. The 
young men dressed in Chinese costume and had 
allowed their hair to grow until they could braid 
it into a respectable queue. Their hair, however, 
was not coal black like the Chinese, so it was one 
source of interest to the people. Neither could 
they imitate the ways and manners of the Chinese 
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at first. Leather soles on foreign shoes train a 
person to walk with a very different stride from 
that of one who has from childhood worn cloth 
shoes and flat soles. The young men were of 
kindly spirit, determined to win the goodwill of 
the Chinese. They were only too willing to learn 
of Lao Shi. They keenly realized that the Chinese 
could only be won by a better understanding 
of the Chinese point of view—in short, by their 
becoming like the Chinese. 

The young men always paid Lao Shi’s traveling 
expenses when he went with them. The fact was 
that he attended to the paying of their inn bills 
and saved them more than he cost them. Land- 
lords always made it a point to charge a rich trav- 
eler more than the ordinary price. Were not these 
foreigners rich? Also were they not from some 
foreign country and was he not perfectly justified 
in increasing his charges? On one such trip with 
Hearnden to Laian, the landlord was exceptionally 
avaricious. 

“Friend, did you ever hear of the hedgehog 
which ate its fill of dates and then rolled on the 
ground until he had stuck his quills full of as 
many more?” Lao Shi asked when he was told 
the size of the bill at the inn. “Your inn must be 
short of dates.” 

The landlord tried to defend himself, but it was 
pointed out to him that there was a definite charge 
for each bow! of rice. Fish, vegetables and meat 
had a fairly regular price per dish. A private 
room at an inn also had a fixed price. Tips to inn 
servants did not vary greatly. Why was the land- 
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lord asking five thousand cash when fifteen 
hundred was more than ample? The landlord 
compromised on two thousand cash for his bill. 

On the following day Saw joined the party. It 
happened that he took dinner at the same inn in 
which they had been stopping. 

“You want to watch that servant of yours,” the 
innkeeper grumbled. ‘You foreign gentlemen 
treat a man handsomely when you pay your bills, 
but this servant of yours puts the major part into 
his pocket when he has opportunity.” 

When Saw reached his co-workers that evening 
he called over to Lao Shi, “How much did you 
squeeze that poor innkeeper at Laian?” 

“Three thousand cash,” promptly answered Shi 
with a grin. “Did he seem to feel badly because 
I would not allow him to charge us three prices?” 

“He did act rather sore,’ Saw answered. 

“He dreamed that he was going to start a bank,” 
said Shi, “and he thought he could get the capital 
out of us.” 

The foreigner was always a curiosity to the 
country people. They would crowd the inn to 
catch a glimpse of him. One India missionary 
who visited China said, “I have lived long in 
India, but I never ran up against anything like the 
Chinese stare. Whenever we stopped to rest, the 
Chinese would crowd around us until we scarce 
had air to breathe. Then they would simply look 
and look.” The steady stare of a Chinese crowd 
is harder to bear than bricks and mud. 

On one trip to Chuan Tsiao, Hearnden and Lao 
Shi had had an especially heavy day. They sought 
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for an inn in which to rest. The landlord refused 
them entrance, saying his place was already full 
with guests. It was a polite way of telling them 
they were not wanted. Lao Shi sent for the local 
policeman whose business it was to adjust such 
matters. 

“Does a man open an inn and then refuse to 
accept guests?” the policeman was asked. There 
was righteous indignation in Lao Shi’s voice and 
the policeman quickly opened the way for the 
guests to enter. 

The contention at the inn door had attracted a 
crowd and they followed the guests and filled the 
room. Hearnden was tired and so was his com- 
panion. The former lay down on the bed and 
covered himself with his blanket. Lao Shi sat 
down on the edge of the bed, but the crowd did 
not leave. 

“Honorable friends, what do you wish?” asked 
Shi. 

“We want to see the foreigner,” they responded. 

“Well, you have seen him. If you look at him 
again, you will find him unchanged from what he 
was five minutes ago. Foreigners get tired the 
same as we do and we have had a hard day’s trip. 
If any of you cultured people wish to chat with us 
when we have finished our supper we will be 
happy to receive you. Our proverb says, ‘It is not 
polite to stare at a man when he is eating his 
meal.’ Polite people will withdraw and allow 
guests to rest.” The crowd took the hint and 
melted away. 

Saw was patient and long suffering but he 
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wanted the people to understand what he was say- 
ing. He would repeat some statement many times 
that they might catch the phrase. “Jesus came to 
save men. Jesus came to save men,” he would say. 

“Do you comprehend what the foreign teacher 
is saying?” Lao Shi would ask. 

“Yes, but who is this Jesus?’ they would an- 
swer. “Is He the barbarian’s emperor, or a spirit, 
or a charm? What is He going to save men from? 
Can He save us from the grasping runners of the 
magistrate, or from the evil spirits? How does He 
do it? Is He the foreigner’s idol or is He a holy 
man?” 

The words of the missionary were familiar to 
them, but there was little meaning in it for them. 
It was all foreign to their religious ideas. We use 
very glibly many theological terms and many 
Scripture quotations; but these people had never 
seen a Testament—had no knowledge of the Gos- 
pel. “Jesus died for me;” “God so loved the 
world;” “Believe in the Lord Jesus and thou shalt 
be saved.” Well, who is God and how does He 
differ from a hundred other gods and demons? 
Does He ward off smallpox and cholera, drought 
and locusts? It was at such times that Lao Shi 
rose to his heights. He knew so well Chinese 
saying and bits of history. He knew their faiths 
and fears and he took the opportunity to drive 
home the truth in language they did understand. 

“There is only one sun in the heavens and only 
one emperor in the Empire.” he would say, “so 
there is only one Heavenly Lord. Men live and 
move and have their being in Him. These others 
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we have been worshipping are but the ghosts of 
men who once walked the earth as we do. We do 
not pay our respects to the city’s gatekeeper but 
to the magistrate himself; so let us worship the 
Heavenly Lord Himself and not the ghosts of dead 
men whom He created.” 

Mr. Saw and Mr. Hearnden had journeyed across 
to this north country and settled in Chuchow for 
two reasons. The first one was that Lao Shi lived 
in this region and had so assiduously sowed the 
seed here. The second reason was because the 
mission group had dreamed of planting a chain of 
stations from Nanking northwest to Kaifengfu, 
three hundred and fifty miles farther inland. Dur- 
ing the autumn following Lao Shi’s baptism, a 
man from Kaifengfu had come to Dr. Macklin and 
remained with him for two months, studying the 
Scriptures. At the end of that time he was bap- 
tized and returned to his Kiafengfu home. 

About the time that Christ was walking the hills 
of Galilee, a colony of Jews wandered across Asia 
and settled in this city of China. They brought 
with them their Hebrew scrolls and their Hebrew 
customs. They bought ground in Kaifengfu and 
on it built a synagogue. For generations they 
kept pure the blood in their veins. But twenty 
centuries is a long time and other invaders have 
found it equally difficult to withstand the silent in- 
fluences which emanate from a great people like 
the Chinese. The Yellow River, “China’s sorrow,” 
tore down their synagogue and wasted their sub- 
stance. China’s repeated civil wars starved and 
murdered many of the Chinese. These Jews suf- 
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fered alike with their Chinese neighbors. The 
middle of the nineteenth century found less than 
a hundred of the old Jewish colony surviving. 
Their priests had died and their knowledge of 
their scrolls had died with the priests. The rem- 
nant had been reduced to poverty and were inter- 
marrying with the Chinese. 

The man who walked into Dr. Macklin’s home 
late in the autumn of 1888 was one of these Kai- 
fengfu Jews. He had heard of this Gospel. It 
seemed to bear some relationship to the religion 
of his ancestors. He remained with the doctor 
until he accepted this Jesus of Nazareth as the 
looked-for Messiah of the Jews. Dr. Macklin bap- 
tized him and sent him back to his home in Kai- 
fengfu. Here was the foundation for the vision 
which the Mission gained. They began to lay 
their plans for a chain of stations which would 
connect the two cities. Chuchow was the first link 
in the chain. 

This plan especially appealed to Mr. Saw. 
Other young men were under appointment to join 
the Mission. They would be sent to Chuchow and 
thus free Mr. Saw for explorations toward Kai- 
fengfu. In the Storyteller he saw a valuable part- 
ner in carrying out such a scheme. He plead with 
the Mission to place Lao Shi on a salary, no matter 
how small, and prepare him for such an under- 
taking. More influential members of the Mission, 
amongst them Dr. Macklin, however, still held to 
the idea of self-supporting churches. So Lao Shi 
still went on his free way. 

Before becoming a Christian Lao Shi had made 
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a trip or two south of the Yangtse River from 
Wuhu to Ningkwehfu. The China Inland Mission 
had opened a resident station there as well as at 
Kucheng. Lao Shi decided to visit Ningkwehfu 
again, selling Gospels and preaching on the way. 
He could have taken a river boat from Nanking to 
Wuhu but chose to go overland, selling and tell- 
ing the Story as he went. This was in the spring 
of 1890, two years after he had broken with opium. 

Mr. Saw and some of the other members in the 
Mission saw the possibility of the China Inland 
Mission offering pay to Lao Shi and thus taking to 
themselves his valuable services. This would not 
only lose him to the Mission but take him out of 
the region in which he had gained much influence. 
The case was again discussed in Mission meeting 
and the objectors finally won over. A letter was 
sent to Mr. Molland, missionary at Wuhu, and he 
was asked to stop Lao Shi and send him back to 
Nanking. Within a couple of days after the letter 
arrived in Wuhu, Lao Shi himself walked into Mr. 
Molland’s chapel and introduced himself. 

“Are you the Lao Shi from Nanking and Chu- 
chow?” queried Molland. 

“You are not wrong,” replied the Storyteller. 
“Where have you heard of me?” 

“T have a letter here from your foreign friends 
in Nanking asking that you return at once to them 
as they have some important things they wish to 
discuss with you concerning your future work.” 

“It must be God’s leading,” exclaimed Lao Shi. 
“I have been praying all the way here that He 
would show me clearly the path I am to follow. 
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I would like to visit Ningkwefu but will let that go 
and turn back at once to Nanking.” 

“Have you money for your passage?” asked 
Molland. 

“Yes, I have a dollar and that will pay it all.” 

“Well then, just make your bed in the chapel 
here tonight and I will see you in the morning be- 
fore the boat leaves.” 

The boats pull out of Wuhu for Nanking by six 
o’clock each morning. Lao Shi rose early and 
quietly rolled up his blanket. Mr. Molland whose 
family was living in the second floor over the 
chapel, heard him stirring and came down the 
steep stairs dressed in his bathrobe. ‘“Here’s a 
dollar,” he said. ‘Use it to pay your passage back 
to Nanking.” 

“But I have sufficient for that.” 

“Never mind if you have. It will come handy 
somewhere else.” 

So Lao Shi took the dollar, paid eighty cents for 
his passage and twenty cents to the flat boat which 
landed the passengers off the steamer at Nanking. 
He walked the four miles to the dispensary at 
Drumtower and presented himself before Dr. 
Macklin. 

“T have come,” he said simply; “you sent for 
me.” 

“Oh, our letter caught you then at Wuhu! Well, 
come along and we will have a talk with the rest 
of our friends.” 

“T went over to Mr. Williams’ home with the 
doctor,” said the Storyteller as he described the 
event years later. “They gathered the men and 
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women of the Mission and discussed for a half- 
day. It was all in English. I could only sit there, 
waiting and praying. Finally the doctor turned 
to me and said, ‘Lao Shi, they suggest you stay 
with me and learn to be a doctor yourself. Do you 
want to try it?’ I told him I would be happy to be 
with him if that was the Lord’s will. He asked me 
if three dollars a month would be sufficient pay. 
I told him to pay me what he thought right. In 
all these years I have never discussed how much 
salary I thought I ought to receive. And so I found 
myself living at the doctor’s dispensary near the 
South Gate of the Nanking city, day by day trying 
to solve the mysteries in foreign medicine and the 
names of foreign drugs and why they were given 
for specified diseases. It was some task for one 
who knew not one word in English. Oh, yes, Saw 
and Hearnden did teach me one English phrase: 
‘I know Jesus died for me. ’” 

The idea in the minds of the Mission was that 
Lao Shi would be able to learn sufficient of the 
simpler things in western medicine to support 
himself. With this knowledge he might later go 
with Saw to Kaifengfu and use the knowledge both 
to support himself and also as an aid in breaking 
down Chinese prejudice. 

Lao Shi was given a room in the rambling build- 
ings at South Gate which the doctor had rented 
for dispensary purposes. In this room he spread 
his bedding upon some boards and arranged his 
few books upon the rough table. He quickly found 
himself busy sweeping up the place, registering 
the patients and aiding in washing and dressing 
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the multitude of ulcerated legs. Quinine he found 
was an enemy of malaria. Borax soothed fevered 
eyeballs. Sulphur mixed with lard cured the itch. 
Castor oil and santonine cured many a boy who 
was afflicted with intestinal parasites. It did not 
take him long to understand these remedies. He 
found the deeper things connected with anesthet- 
ics, operations and internal diseases quite beyond 
him. 

The doctor had arranged a waiting room and 
chapel in the front portion of the rambling build- 
ings and his office and dressing rooms for treating 
patients in the rear. Lao Shi would early prepare 
the rear rooms and then hurry out in the front 
portion as the patients gathered, that he might 
preach to them. That work he loved above every- 
thing else. He could do this so effectively that the 
doctor was prone to allow him to go on even after 
he himself started treating the patients who were 
admitted one by one to the rear rooms. When Lao 
Shi was needed it was easy to call him back. Dr. 
Macklin has always been much of a “single lance” 
and done almost superhuman tasks alone. Pa- 
tients were not so numerous in those days but that 
he could care for most of them alone. Lao Shi was 
doing work after his own heart, so he allowed him 
to spend much of his time in the front. 

Do not get the idea that it was an easier task to 
preach out front than to wash ulcerated legs in the 
rear. The people universally felt a resentment to- 
wards this “foreign doctrine” and especially to- 
ward any of their countrymen who would “‘eat the 
doctrine.”’ One day as Lao Shi was preaching in 
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the waiting room a group of runners who hang 
about the magistrate’s court near by drifted in. 
They showed their resentment toward his preach- 
ing. 

“You must be hard up for food to be preaching 
this devil doctrine” they taunted him. ‘We don’t 
want it. If you don’t stop it we will find a way to 
make you quit.” 

“Little brother has no way out of it. An inner 
impulse compels me to tell the Story. It gave me 
power to break with opium and it has given me 
such peace and joy the like of which I have never 
had before.” 

“They walked up to the speaker’s stand and 
spat in my face until I was covered with it,” the 
storyteller told me long afterward. “It was a 
deadly insult but I kept my peace. When men 
connected with the official have spat upon one it 
is not considered polite to wipe it off. I remained 
quiet until they had done their worst. Then I 
bowed to them, begged their pardon and told them 
I must wipe it off so as to be able to go on with 
my work. They looked in amazement at my quiet 
way of receiving their insult. Then realizing 
what a dangerous thing they had done, they hastily 
left. I never told the doctor until long after, for 
I knew how terribly angry he would have been. 
I knew it would not help the work to complain to 
the magistrate. China could not be won to Christ 
by such a way.” 

After a month or more of working together the 
doctor saw that Lao Shi was not making an apt 
pupil of medicine. He realized the tremendous 
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task it is to learn western medicine when one has 
no knowledge of English. He saw that Lao Shi 
preferred preaching to the bungling of delicate 
cases. They had a quiet talk together. The 
preaching of the Gospel was a thing Lao Shi could 
do. The salary was not a thing that appealed to 
him as vital. 

“What would you do if you left here?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Go back to Chuchow and Yuhotsz.” 

“All right; I guess your work lies there,” said 
the doctor. “When would you like to go?” 

“Whenever it is convenient to you,’ responded 
Lao Shi. The doctor paid him to the end of the 
month and the next morning Lao Shi was joyfully 
on his way back to his beloved north-of-the-river. 
Those two months in the doctor’s clinic were not 
lost, however. The simpler things he learned in 
treating diseases he understood were of great 
value to him in his work, as we shall later see. 


VI 
RIOTS AND A KIDNAPPING 


N spite of her big motherly heart, Mrs. Wang 
was never able to rear a single child of her own 
flesh and blood. Babies die in China. The Chinese 
have not learned to use the milk of cows and goats 
as a food. In more recent years missionaries have 
introduced condensed milk and have themselves 
bought Chinese cows and introduced dairying. To 
the Chinese, cows as well as oxen are simply work 
animals. Mrs. Wang’s babies died as did the babies 
of many other mothers. Then she began to adopt 
little girls whom other families did not want to 
raise. 

The first of these “little ones” which won its 
way to her heart was Ching-mei (beautiful Gold). 
About the time that Ching-mei began to blossom 
into girlhood Mrs. Wang became a Christian. 
After her husband’s death the property came into 
her control—the profitable inn business on the 
caravan route. She also controlled considerable 
farm land, more than any of the other villagers. 
There she was, a widow with only an adopted 
daughter upon whom to lavish her love. She was 
determined to be able to read her New Testament 
and soon was following the preacher as he read 
the Sunday lesson. Several hymns she learned by 
heart. They were written on white muslin in 
large characters. These she began teaching to 
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Ching-mei and to such other women as she could 
persuade to listen. 

Seeing how quickly Ching-mei picked up these 
characters there came into her heart an intense 
longing that the little girl might have the oppor- 
tunity which hitherto had been denied all of the 
Chinese women. Her own Mission had just sent 
out a young American woman who was to open a 
girls’ school but she could not wait for that. The 
Presbyterians already had started one in Nanking. 
Mrs. Wang talked it over with Lao Shi and the 
missionaries. The village chapel had been built. 
They were already looking forward to a _ boys’ 
school there. Why not also open a girls’ school? 
If Ching-mei could go to Nanking for two or three 
years, she could teach the girls of the village. 

It was not an easy thing to persuade the people. 
The bulk of the Chinese still believed the foreign- 
ers had some ulterior motive in their willingness 
to educate Chinese girls. Some of them even ac- 
cused Mrs. Wang of selling girls to the “foreign 
devils.” The talk of how children’s eyes and 
hearts were used by foreign doctors for medicine 
was revived. If a family chose to throw out a girl 
baby they did not want to raise, the people took it 
without comment. Girls were frequently sold and 
even kidnapped for evil purposes. All this did not 
hinder the people from being horrified when any- 
one placed little girls where they would be under 
the control of these suspected and hated foreign- 
ers. But eventually Lao Shi was allowed to pilot 
Ching-mei and two other girls to Nanking. 

During the summer their mothers spent their 
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spare time getting wardrobes ready. Fathers 
were persuaded to yield up a bit of money which 
the girls might use for spare items. Finally their 
rolls of bedding and clothing were laid over the 
saddles of farm donkeys. Another donkey was 
provided for Mrs. Wang who was to escort the girls 
to their school. A farm laborer went along to act 
as donkey tender. He looked after the donkeys in 
the inn at night and cared for them after they had 
reached the riverside, while Mrs. Wang was taking 
the girls across the Yangtse River in a sailboat, 
walking with them the last five miles within Nan- 
king city, and finally delivering them at the door 
of the Christian school. She stopped with them 
for a day to accustom them to the new surround- 
ings, then turned back for Yuhotsz. 

None of the other women in that village had 
ever been to the great city of Nanking. They had 
tramped long days across the interior from their 
ancestral home, but an important city like Nan- 
king was a new adventure. Mrs. Wang returned 
with enthusiasm for the school which the girls had 
entered. And, indeed, she needed it all, for 
trouble-making neighbors did everything they 
could to cause suspicion in the minds of the par- 
ents of the pupils. Several times the fathers of 
the other two girls were on the verge of going to 
Nanking and bringing them home, but Mrs. Wang’s 
faith impelled them to put the matter off from day 
to day. During the autumn Lao Shi made the trip 
once to Nanking and brought back good news from 
the girls. Then the New Year’s holidays came and 
and once more the girls were back in their own 
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homes. It did not take long for the people to see 
how much even one term of school had helped 
them. It needed little persuasion on Mrs. Wang’s 
part to have them all returned to school after the 
holidays. The girls themselves were on fire to go 
on with their education. 

This was a period of riots in China. Any inno- 
vation on the part of foreigners caused suspicion 
and uprising among the people. The building of 
an orphanage or a school meant an occasion for 
stone-throwing and shouting. 

In the spring of 1890 the Christian Mission in 
Nanking had completed two residences and a com- 
bined chapel and dispensary near the Drumtower 
in that city. The local people who flocked in to 
the dedication of the new chapel were quiet and 
very decent; but the same afternoon, when a group 
met at one of the residences for a communion ser- 
vice, a mob gathered at the gate of the Mission 
home and expressed their hatred by wild shouting 
and the throwing of brickbats against the side of 
the house. Soldiers from the barracks dispersed 
the crowd but their commander requested that the 
foreign women be kept off the street. For months 
the women had to be veritable ‘“shut-ins.”’ 

During the spring of 1891 Lao Shi went down 
to Nanking to have an operation. His previous 
years of opium smoking, the tramping through the 
country and the vigor with which he threw him- 
self into preaching had induced hemorrhoids. 
The operation did not prove to be a severe one and 
he was getting along nicely at the hospital, when 
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the factor of riots again entered in to disturb the 
work. 

In the southern part of central China is the 
province of Hunan. The inhabitants of this pro- 
vince were the most violent of all in expressing 
their hatred of the foreigner. A few men like 
Griffith John were able to make occasional trips 
into the province, but each time they had to be 
protected by soldiers to escape the violence of 
mobs. Not until after the Boxer year was it pos- 
sible to establish mission stations there. In the 
year 1891 the gentry of this province seized upon 
a mistake which foreigners, in using the Chinese 
language, often made in pronouncing certain 
words. The two words, Lord and pig, look exactly 
alike when spelled into Romanized form. The 
only difference in Chinese speech is the tone in 
which each is uttered. In the first one the tone 
is held with a level voice;. in the other the voice 
drops as though at the end of an English sentence. 
The word Lord often occurs at the end of a sen- 
tence and what is more natural for a foreigner 
than to let his voice drop. In such cases he is no 
longer saying “Lord” but “pig.” The Hunanese 
seized upon this fairly frequent error in pronun- 
ciation and laid the ground for the riots which 
spread throughout the Yangtse Valley in 1891. 
They drew cartoons in which was pictured foreign- 
ers and their converts worshipping a pig nailed to 
the cross. In these pictures were obscene sug- 
gestions leading the people to believe that all man- 
ner of unmentionable things were being done in 
these Christian gatherings. On May 7th, the riot- 
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ing broke out in Nanking. Mobs attacked the 
Methodist and Presbyterian plants. The mission- 
ary women and children were hastily placed on 
board river steamers and sent to Shanghai. The 
school and hospitals for a time had to be closed. 

Lao Shi had not fully recovered from his opera- 
tion. The Yuhotsz schoolgirls that afternoon had 
come up to the hospital for a visit to him. While 
they were there the military official received or- 
ders to visit the hospital and make an inventory 
of all patients and servants in the place. He was 
in reality seeking to protect the foreign work but 
could not control the rowdy crowds. Each patient 
in the hospital was questioned. Lao Shi was asked 
as to the nature of the operation which had been 
performed and the present state of his health. He 
was asked as to the reasons for the girls being 
there. Lao Shi told the official that they were all 
from the North Country and the girls had come in 
to callon him. They had started to return to their 
school but the mobs had frightened them and they 
had rushed back to the hospital and to him for 
protection. The official kindly furnished them an 
escort and saw that they were safely returned to 
their school quarters. 

However, the feeling was so tense that the of- 
ficials advised the closing of the schools and hos- 
pitals for a time. Lao Shi had to rise from his 
sickbed and make arrangements for taking the 
girls back to their Yuhotsz home. The first day’s 
journey had to be made overland and it was a 
painful one to him. On the second day, however, 
they reached Chuchow and found horses belonging 
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to Saw and Hearnden. These they rode the re- 
mainder of the way to Yuhotsz. They reached 
home just in time to play a part in a little drama 
which was staged in their village that night. 

Several of Mrs. Wang’s husband’s brothers were 
scattered through the surrounding country. Her 
husband had been more thrifty than his brothers 
and had left considerable property in his widow’s 
hands. He was the only one of the brothers who 
had become a Christian. From their point of view 
here was their brother’s widow controlling prop- 
erty which ought to be in the hands of the men of 
the Wang family. It was easy to make the sug- 
gestion that their brother’s early death had been 
caused by his adherence to the foreign religion. 
They saw no reason why they could not find an- 
other husband for the widow in which event the 
brother’s property would pass into their control. 
They would also profit by the dower which the 
new husband would pay for the widow. If they 
could succeed, it would be a profitable financial 
venture. But how to carry it out was the problem. 
The girl, Ching-mei, was also old enough to be 
married and she would make a good match for 
Hung-liang, the son of one of the brothers. 

One of the scheming group lived in the Yuhotsz 
village. His business failures had been due to his 
laziness. The farthest removed brother lived 
some fifteen miles distant from the village. The 
plan hit upon was to enlist a number of their 
friends and all gather at the village toward night- 
fall. They were to take up quarters at the various 
inns, arriving at different times, so as not to excite 
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suspicion. Then, as the darkness came on, they 
were to capture Mrs. Wang and forcibly take her 
to the home of her expectant new husband. The 
day chosen for the raid was the same one on which 
Lao Shi and the schoolgirls returned from Nan- 
king. 

Hung-liang, the young man to whom Ching-mei 
was to be promised, came over early in the day. 
His excuse was that he was just visiting his aunt. 
He took up quarters at her inn and watched the 
gathering of the raiders. Late in the afternoon, in 
groups of two and three, the men drifted into the 
village and asked for lodging at the various inns. 
Hach man carried his flintlock. The local inn 
keepers began to wonder at the number of armed 
men who were arriving at the village. Robberies 
in these villages were too frequent for them to 
look with complacency upon the arrival of so large 
an armed force. Eventually one of the innkeepers, 
a young Mohammedan, overheard a remark which 
revealed the plan for kidnapping Mrs. Wang. 
He was a firm friend of Mrs. Wang, with all her 
acceptance of the foreign religion, and he sounded 
the other men of the village as to the attitude they 
would take in the matter. He found them all will- 
ing to follow his lead. Men were quietly stationed 
at the various inns and then, upon a given signal 
all the would-be kidnappers were simultaneously 
seized, their guns taken away from them and they 
were trussed up. Then Mrs. Wang was called in 
and the plot of the Wang family was revealed to 
her. Her past reputation for using her tongue was 
well known. They expected to see her anger 
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break out. The men of the village were ready to 
back her up, even though she should have taken a 
whip to the backs of the kidnappers. They ex- 
pected her also to have them taken before the 
Chuchow magistrate and punished. 

Instead of this, Mrs. Wang called upon them to 
give up their evil scheme, let her alone in peace, 
and go back to their homes and their own business. 
She was a Christian, a widow of their brother, and 
it would not be filial to him to thus forcibly marry 
her off. She certainly would not allow them to 
make such arrangements for her. The captured 
men were angry at having their plans come to 
naught and made threats as to what they would 
do if they were not at once released and allowed 
to attend to their own business. There seemed 
nothing else to do but to take the guilty group to- 
Chuchow. 

Mrs. Wang saw them start off in the night for 
Chuchow and then went in where Lao Shi was 
sleeping after his hard journey of the day. He had 
known nothing of the trouble. She asked for his 
help and advice. She knew that if the guilty men 
were taken before the district magistrate and pun- 
ished it would be the beginning of a family feud. 
Lao Shi agreed with her and at once arose and 
went with her to Chu-lung-chiao where the party 
had called in the township constable and were dis- 
cussing the question. The Chinese dread to take 
a family matter before a magistrate. “If you have 
right but no money, keep out of the yamen; if you 
have money even though you are not right, enter 
in—if you wish to risk your money,” is their com- 
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mon proverb. The courts of that time were pro- 
verbially corrupt and officials and their runners 
liked nothing better than a quarrel between two 
wealthy country families. In the end both families 
would lose most of their wealth to the officials. It 
was a sure gamble for the Officials. 

When Mrs. Wang and Lao Shi arrived, the dis- 
cussion’ was taken up afresh and lasted through 
the night. In the end the Wang brothers agreed 
never again to attempt to molest Mrs. Wang or to 
touch the property she controlled. She agreed to 
an engagement being made for the eventual mar- 
riage of Ching-mei to Hung-liang. This latter 
was sufficient compromise on her part to save the 
faces of the offenders. The peace made through 
that night’s turmoil paved the way for reaching 
the entire clan of Wangs with the Gospel. 


vil 
IT TAKES A WOMAN TO MAKE A HOME 


NCESTRAL worship among the Chinese de- 

mands marriage and the bringing of children 
into the world. How can ancestors be worshipped 
if no boys are born to the family? To bring no 
son into the world is counted a failure in filial 
piety. A rich man may attach several women to 
himself. All but the first one are called concu- 
bines, though the man may give recognition as a 
wife to a second woman if the first has not borne 
a son. The poor man may have to walk through 
life without a wife at all. Poverty may also rob 
a girl of the thrills of the bridal chair and the 
three days’ feasting which usually attend a wed- 
ding. In extremity she may make an agreement 
with some man as poor as herself and just “follow 
the man.” There is no ceremony. It is a mar- 
riage of common law. 

Infanticide is still common among the poor. 
Midwives seem to feel no compunction of con- 
science over smothering the life out of a newborn 
girl babe. Poor people often say they cannot af- 
ford to raise girl babies. Thus the rich men mar- 
rying more than one woman and the poor destroy- 
ing some of the girl babies, leaves a larger male 
population than female. ‘Better be a poor man’s 
toiling wife than a rich man’s pampered concu- 
bine” is a well-known saying amongst them. 
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Nevertheless too many of the women prefer to be 
the concubine under such conditions. 

Widows who belong to wealthy families rarely 
marry a second time. “A loyal minister will not 
serve two rulers, nor will a virtuous woman wear 
two wedding rings.” That works well where the 
deceased husband has brothers who will care for 
the widow. Family customs demand that they do 
this. When a poor man dies, his widow has a 
difficult time earning sufficient to keep herself and 
her children. Then a second proverb steps in and 
declares, “It is better for a poor widow to remarry 
than to sell her virtue.” In case she has had a 
son by her first husband the son retains his father’s 
name and carries on the ancestral line. 

' We have mentioned the fact that this part of 
China in which Lao Shi grew to manhood was 
devastated by the Taiping rebels between 1850 and 
1864, and that his father had traits of character 
which made him an undesirable neighbor. He 
found no neighbors who were interested in linking 
up his family with theirs. No bride was found for 
Lao Shi at the time when young men usually 
marry. He went out and earned his own living, 
hiring himself out to farmers. His talent for 
storytelling took him out upon the trails, travel- 
ing from town to town. Young men do not seek 
their own brides, and his kind of life had little 
place in it for home or family. When the Gospel 
story gripped him it only increased his desire to 
travel through the country to tell the Story to 
whomsoever would stop and listen. He somehow 
was never seized with desire to lay up his money, 
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buy land and settle down. At forty-five he still 
remained a bachelor. 

Five of the pioneer men in the Christian Mission 
came to China as single men. How could they 
bring wives to such a virgin field and among peo- 
ple who gave them no welcome? To lay well the 
foundations of Christian work demanded that they 
travel much, explore the country and allow the 
people to become familiar with their presence. 
They must know the people and the conditions be- 
fore they could conscientiously ask any woman 
to share the hardships of such a task. 

Lao Shi and these young men ate at the same 
table. Their food was largely Chinese and pre- 
pared in Chinese style. They could find no cook 
who knew how to prepare food in foreign ways. 
They ate rice in place of bread. Native vegetables, 
pork, chicken, fish and eggs could be bought in 
‘' Chuchow. Chinese bread there was, but it did not 
have the flavor of bread made by the missionary 
women in Nanking. Lard and vegetable oils fur- 
nished fats for cooking. If they wished to have 
butter or milk they must import it from Shanghai. 
Foreign canned goods they could also buy there. 
They were compelled to eat Chinese food or “live 
out of tin cans.” None of them knew how to cook 
in English style and even if they had known how, 
they had little time to spend in the kitchen. 

Very few Protestant missionaries have been able 
to do a successful work without a wife as a part- 
ner. His capabilities are multiplied many fold 
when he has a home in which are wife and chil- 
dren. A cultured Christian woman, with her 
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children growing up about her, pours forth a tre- 
mendous evangelistic influence for the building up 
of the Church of Christ in these lands. 

The four young foreign men in Chuchow made 
frequent trips to Nanking, where they visited Dr. 
Macklin who had captured a bride from a mission- 
ary family in Japan. Two of them were looking 
forward to the coming from the homeland of cer- 
tain young women they had known there before 
they had sailed for China. The other two imitated 
the doctor’s example and visited stations where 
there were young women who had come to the 
field. One day Mr. Saw was returning to Chuchow 
from a trip which he had made to Wuhu, some one 
hundred miles south of Chuchow. Lao Shi had 
been taking a walk out the south gate of Chuchow 
and met Mr. Saw as he was approaching the city. 
The latter was bubbling over with happiness and 
quickly imparted to his Chinese friend that he had 
found an American young woman who had prom- 
ised to become his partner for life. Lao Shi had 
become cosmopolitan enough not to be shocked 
at this very un-Chinese method of seeking a bride. 
He congratulated Mr. Saw and quietly listened 
while the latter poured forth his flood of joy. Lao 
Shi had early learned that “A good listener is 
more appreciated than a good talker.” 

Suddenly Mr. Saw seemed to realize that his 
friend had never entered into the kind of joy he 
was describing. 

“Lao Shi, did you never dream of finding a wife 
and having a home of your own?” he asked. 

“What could I do with a wife?” parried the Chi- 
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nese. “Our’ women are not like your western 
women. To be able to find one who will fulfill all 
your desires is much like ‘A blind cat stumbling on 
a dead rat.” ‘If a woman has a long tongue it has 
the feel of a grindstone.’ My experience while 
stopping in the homes of others make me realize 
that many of our Chinese women have just that 
kind of tongues. Too many of them give more 
trouble than satisfaction.” 

“Surely there are some good women among 
them all.” 

‘““Maybe there are; but I have committed my life 
to the preaching of the Story. If I married one 
who is not a Christian she would hamper my use- 
fulness, and there are few Christian women who 
have not their own husbands. I would rather re- 
main single than be bound down by a woman who 
would handicap me in this work.” 

“But are there no women in our Christian 
groups in Nanking, Kucheng or Yuhotsz who 
might be eligible?” 

“Well, who is there?” demanded Lao Shi in self- 
defence. “I have yet to find one in these places 
who would be any help—unless it would be the 
Widow Wang in Yuhotsz, and you know she is out 
of the question.” 

“Why is she out of the question?” urged Saw. 

“Because of the Wang Family,” patiently ex- 
plained Lao Shi. “You know how the family, last 
year, tried to kidnap her and get her property un- 
der control. I had a hand in straightening out the 
tangle. Should I now make such advances as you 
suggest, they would at once say that I had schemed 
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this from the first. They would throw every 
ounce of opposition they could command against 
any such plan. You know also it is not customary 
for a Chinese woman to marry one who is socially 
beneath her. She has property and I have worked 
in their inn as her servant. Another thing, wed- 
dings cost money. You know the size of my in- 
come—just three dollars a month. How much do 
you think I have saved out of that for the giving 
of a wedding feast to the family the size of the 
Wangs? Where would I get the money to pay the 
wedding dower? There is also another item with 
which you would have to reckon. Does Mrs. Wang 
herself care to marry again?” 

“Have you ever tried to sound her on the sub- 
ject?” pressed Saw. 

“Of course not,” indignantly responded Lao Shi. 
“Do you think I would insult her by such a ques- 
tion?” 

“Perhaps it would not be the thing for you to 
do, but would there be any harm in someone else 
asking her such a question? For instance, sup- 
pose one of our missionary women in Nanking 
should talk with her on the subject. She fre- 
quently visits them. Would there be any harm in 
their asking her such a question?” 

“Oh, she would not take any offense, for she 
knows their hearts and also knows how little they 
know of our Chinese customs; but it would do no 
good. 

“And what’s the use? Suppose she would con- 
sider what to us Chinese is such an unthinkable 
thing. Where is the money to come from with 
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which to pay the bills? Do not forget that I have 
no intention of entering contracts which might 
prevent my preaching the Way. ‘There are not 
two suns in the sky, nor two Emperors in the na- 
tion.’ God has given me a road to travel and a 
work to do, and that I plan to do.” 

Mr. Saw felt so happy over his own love affair 
that he could wish nothing finer for this Chinese 
whom he had learned to love as a brother, so he 
persisted in the argument a bit farther. 

“Mrs. Wang is a most hot-hearted Christian. 
Surely she could be a help, not a hindrance. 
Would you really object to one of our missionary 
women broaching the subject to her?” 

“No, but it will come to nothing. You do not 
realize how deep set in the minds of our Chinese 
women are some of our age-old customs. Your 
heart is so full of your own new found happiness 
that you think everybody else should wish to be 
married. I know ‘it is the home food that satisfies 
and the coarse cloth that warms,’ but I still think 
I can live single and be happy,” and Lao Shi, with 
a laugh turned to other subjects. 

In China the presence of one’s consul is neces- 
sary for the legalizing of a foreign wedding. The 
following autumn Mr. Saw and his fiancee went to 
Shanghai where there was a resident British con- 
sul and the wedding was performed. He could not, 
however, bring his bride back to Chuchow for it 
was not yet deemed a safe place for the women. 
The city of Luho, forty miles east of Chuchow, had 
been visited numbers of times by the missionaries 
and the people there seemed more friendly. A 
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larger number of Mohammedans lived in that city 
and they had shown a much finer spirit toward the 
foreigners. The Mission decided to open it as a 
resident station and Mr. and Mrs. Saw were sent 
to start the work. He did not, however, forget 
the conversation he had held with his old friend. 
When Mrs. Wang again visited Nanking to see 
the schoolgirls from Yuhotsz, one of the foreign 
women purposely brought up the subject of re- 
marriage. At first Mrs. Wang was strongly op- 
posed to the idea, but when it was pointed out 
that the two of them would undoubtedly strengthen 
one another in the building up of the Yuhotsz 
church, she began to look upon it more favorably. 
She had come to have a high regard for Mr. Shi 
and the zeal and leadership he was showing. Mr. 
Saw enlisted the sympathy of the other young men 
who agreed to shoulder any expense necessary, if 
their matching plans should succeed. The great 
problem was how to win over the Wang Family. 

It was January, 1893, before the long negotia- 
tions at last materialized and the consent of the 
Wang Family was gained. No one was happier 
than Mr. Saw who had kept pushing the matter 
through many discouraging days. The mission- 
aries took upon themselves the cost of the wed- 
ding, including the inevitable feast. None of the 
missionary wives could be present but the little 
Yuhotsz community put on holiday attire. The 
entire village respected this Christian couple in 
spite of their having “eaten the foreign doctrine.” 
On January 16th, just at the close of the Chinese 
old year, Saw, Hearnden and Hunt journeyed to 
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the village. The wedding was the first that the 
Mission had ever celebrated in a Christian man- 
ner. The Wang family came in force and filled 
the tables. The new couple settled in Yuhotsz at 
the inn home. 

That day was the beginning of nearly thirty 
years of Christian walk together. It was a part- 
nership for the building up of the Church of Christ 
in the North-River country. They had their mis- 
understandings and sometimes their sharp words. 
The home in which they lived belonged to Mrs. 
Shi. As a widow she had demonstrated her ability 
to handle business. The Chinese consider the man 
the head of the family. Lao Shi, in his forty-eight 
years of single blessedness, had acquired a strong 
will-power of his own. The habits and ways of 
each had become fixed. They had to pass through 
a period of readjustment. They went through it 
loyally, never losing sight of the fact that both 
were Christians. 

When a Chinese husband has been away from 
home, his wife is not expected to give him a wel- 
come home as do her western sisters. This couple 
had frequently witnessed the caresses which pass 
between western couples, but they continued ori- 
ental in their ways. 

One time Pastor Shi (as we shall now call him) 
walked into his door after a prolonged absence. 
His wife ran quickly to pour him a cup of tea and 
to take his traveling bag. He sat resting at the 
table, quietly sipping his tea. She heated some 
water and brought it to him to wash his dusty face 
and hands. He sat down again after washing. 
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She carried away the basin and hung up the towel. 
Then she quietly slipped up behind him and put 
her arms around his neck. 

“Go away with you,” he said, removing her 
arms. “Don’t bring your foreign blarney around 
me.” He sheepishly grinned at the missionary 
who had been his companion on the journey, and 
who had stopped for a rest at his home before 
pressing on to his own at Chuchow. The tan on 
Pastor Shi’s face became a bit reddened, but he 
went on sipping his tea. Nevertheless, he was 
not altogether displeased over this little byplay 
of his wife, who now was deeply devoted to him. 


Vill 
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“Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


F any couple ever lived in such a home as Walter 

Foss described, certainly Pastor and Mrs. Shi 
did. Their home was literally by the side of one of 
China’s great caravan routes. Later there came 
a railroad which took away that traffic; but, when 
their home was established, that trail was filled 
with long lines of pack animals and whole fleets 
of wheelbarrows. The products of the Hwai River 
valley were brought to the great markets on the 
Yangtse River. Sailboats went down the Hwai 
River, across the Hungtse Lake and down the 
Grand Canal, loaded with the grain. There still 
was left quantities of tobacco, medicinal herbs, 
pomegranates and pears to travel the overland 
route. During the dry season the trail was filled 
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with one long caravan after another. Over the 
mountain passes and across the plains they carried 
their loads. From Feng-yang-fu on the Hwai to 
Nanking on the Yangtse the animals would carry 
their loads in about four days. Wheelbarrows 
took a longer time. Animals could toil steadily 
up the hillsides. Wheelbarrow men must stop and 
combine to pull each wheelbarrow up the incline. 
On the level spaces each man could push his three 
or four hundred pounds without trouble. From 
the Yangtse they would return laden with the 
products from the outside world. 

Officials, enroute for the interior cities, would 
travel over the trail in sedan chairs, accompanied 
by their police guard and by coolies swinging the 
baggage on either end of their long carrying poles. 
Groups of temple devotees would come down the 
trail, stopping to worship at the temples by the 
way. Students for the provincial examinations, 
would pack their baggage in long bedding bags, 
lay it across the saddle of a mule and climb on top. 
Their animals would take the same leisurely pace 
set by the pack animals. Merchants would take 
the long trail to Nanking and twice a year lay in 
their stock of goods. In times of famine—Hwai 
River produces a steady supply of these disasters— 
countless hordes of refugees would drift along the 
road to the lands of plenty. 

This north-river country is a watershed between 
the Yangtse and Hwai Rivers. Low mountain 
ranges wind in every direction. They are barren 
wastes, covered only with wild grass and low 
bushes. The Chinese use this tough grass for 
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thatching their roofs and for fuel in their ranges. 
The Hwai region is low and level, with few un- 
cultivated spaces, and very little wild grass. Even 
the chaff is saved by their farmers for fuel. In 
these low mountain spaces wild grass is found 
everywhere, and refugees can eke out an exist- 
ence by cutting it and carrying it to the vil- 
lages and towns and selling it to the people there. 
Bamboo groves are scattered through the country. 
The refugee can cut down a few bamboos, make a 
frame for his hut and thatch it with the long, 
coarse grass. Close to any one of the cities or 
towns are vacant spaces upon which he can tem- 
porarily squat and no questions will be asked. 
These refugees, first coming to squat for a time, 
often end up by taking up a piece of land and 
permanently settling in the district. They come 
from all sides with their various dialects. Groups 
from the same locality are likely to settle near 
each other and retain their former relationships. 

Such was the endless procession which daily 
filed past the home of Pastor and Mrs. Shi in the 
Yuhotsz village. Those who stopped in their inns 
for the night often formed an audience at the 
evening chapel-preaching conducted by Pastor 
Shi. To all he showed the same unchanging cour- 
tesy. With the exception of the refugee women, 
Mrs. Shi saw very few of her own sex pass her 
door. Perhaps that made her heart go out all the 
more to this suffering group. Always there were 
a few huts at one or both ends of the village street. 
Those huts spelled need—sometimes starvation. 
Many a new life came into the world within those 
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bamboo huts. If Mrs. Shi knew of it, she went to 
minister. None of her old pieces of clothing were 
thrown away. Often she would beg of her neigh- 
bors and the missionaries for the things they no 
longer needed. 

Looking back over the ministry of those years, 
Pastor Shi used to wonder if it had been worth 
while. Numbers of those to whom they had min- 
istered, like the nine healed lepers, never returned 
to express their thanks to the devoted couple. 
They were working with an illiterate, disillusioned, 
discouraged group of people. Starvation had taken 
away their ambition. It was often easier to beg. 
Pastor Shi led some of them back to the vacant 
land around the village. Some took their places 
as hired laborers to the local farmers. Others 
became good servants in missionary homes, good 
wives to re-encourage husbands, good gardeners— 
just fair unskilled laborers—but with newborn 
hopes. 

There was the Swen family—father, mother and 
two little boys. Pastor Shi helped them throw up 
a hut near the chapel. The youngest son was an 
attractive little fellow. Often he was given a bis- 
cuit or bowl of rice from the Shi table. Some of 
the ragged clothing he wore they had found for 
him. At the chapel he was quick to recognize 
characters on the large hymn sheets. He was 
soon picking up verses in the Testament. When 
one of the missionary men came up for a Sunday 
the Shis called his attention to little Kwan-nai. 
A way was found and Kwan-nai was sent to the 
new schoo] in Nanking. The father gradually re- 
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covered until he was able to open a small cook 
shop and later a restaurant. The oldest boy 
learned to cook. After awhile they all became 
Christians. Today the younger boy holds a re- 
sponsible position in the Chinese customs and his 
aged father lives with him. 

Through the Swen family an educated Shantung 
refugee was introduced to Pastor Shi. Chao Ming- 
yang had also been impoverished by the Taiping 
Rebellion. He had been forced to join their ranks 
and compelled to care for their horses. This had 
the saving grace that it kept him from becoming 
a robber and a murderer. After the rebellion he 
drifted into fortune telling and medicine vending. 
He came south and eventually began teaching 
school in a walled city thirty miles west of Yu- 
hotsz. 

Malaria is very common in this part of China. 
One day Teacher Chao found himself in the grips 
of a nerve-racking chill. A friend brought him 
some little white pills which he said were a sure 
cure for malaria. They were foreign pills, ob- 
tained from a foreign doctor in Chuchow. Teacher 
Chao, like other people in the interior, was much 
afraid of anything which bore the label of being 
foreign. He laid the pills aside, but the attack 
came again, worse than ever. In desperation he 
took some of the pills. The effect was so quick 
and definite that, when another attack came, he 
did not hesitate to take more of the remedy. The 
miracle repeated itself. He determined to follow 
the trail of those pills and the trail led him to the 
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innkeeper Swen, who had given them to the 
friend who had in turn passed them to Chao. 

Swen introduced Teacher Chao to Pastor Shi. 
The latter invited him to take the trip with him to 
Chuchow. There Teacher Chao saw the mission 
‘hospital and was introduced to the mission doctor. 
With his own back-ground of Chinese medicine he 
was able to appreciate the simpler western reme- 
dies. But the art of surgery was nothing short of 
miracle working. How could a person be put to 
sleep, cut open, dead bone removed, tumors ex- 
tracted, even limbs amputated and the patient not 
writhe in agony? Yet he had the opportunity to 
see such miracles with his own eyes. 

Chao walked back to Yuhotsz and stopped with 
Pastor Shi for some days. He read the “Foreign 
Classic” with avidity. He listened to Pastor Shi 
as he preached to the caravan audiences. He came 
to believe and was willing to settle down in Yu- 
hotsz and teach the school for which they had 
long been in search of a suitable teacher. Under 
the pastor’s guidance it was not long before this 
man of the Old School was himself bearing witness 
and taking responsibility for the services when the 
pastor was absent. A chapel was rented in an- 
other town. Teacher Chao was asked to go and 
take charge of it. Now nearly eighty years of age, 
he has for years filled the place of hospital evan- 
gelist in the large city of Luchowfu and is still 
going strong. 

There was Tai Keh-chen whose father was an 
evangelist in the China Inland Mission two hun- 
dred miles to the south. The son had tired of 
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home restraint, was a prodigal son. He did not 
go back home but took up fortune telling. That 
was such an easy trade for a man who had a 
little learning and a little wit. It is so easy to fool 
the common people. Pastor Shi found him sitting 
by the street side in a walled city not far away. 
He learned of his ancestry and his heart went out 
to Tai. In time he won him back. The son could 
not go home for the father and mother were long 
since dead; but he took up his father’s work and, 
while not the greatest success, has carried on faith- 
fully ever since. 

Chu Ching-tan was but a small farmer. He 
could read a little. Coming to Pastor Shi, when he 
was sick, he was slowly drawn by the Story. After 
he had sat under the pastor for a time, he dropped 
his plow and went out farther into the hill country 
and laid the foundation of the country church at 
Chow-kia-tsi. 

It will be remembered that Pastor Shi spent sev- 
eral months with Dr. Macklin where he absorbed 
some of the simpler ideas in western medicine. 
The doctor furnished him with a small stock of 
quinine, sulphur ointment, carbolic ointment and 
boracic powder. To these he added iodine. He 
had learned well how to care for sores, ulcers, 
wounds and abscesses. These cover the major 
portion of the cases which come to our hospitals. 
With these he healed and set back on his feet 
many a poor refugee. 

Established medical work did not begin in Chu- 
chow until 1898 when Mrs. Osgood and I were sent 
to that field with instructions to open up medical 
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work. For six months Pastor and Mrs. Shi had 
been left in sole charge of all the mission work in 
the Chuchow district, and had temporarily moved 
down to Chuchow. Upon our arrival in Nanking, 
Pastor Shi journeyed down to meet us. We could 
not speak a word of Chinese and knew little of his 
history. Six weeks later, we made the overland 
trip to Chuchow with a fellow worker. We found 
Pastor Shi in charge of the place. After we had 
been furnished with a basin of hot water for wash- 
ing off the dust and were given a cup of refreshing 
tea, Pastor Shi ventured the information that one 
of the Yuhotsz township elders, while in Chuchow, 
had met with an accident. His hand had been 
injured by the accidental discharge of his revolver. 
Would I be willing to go to the inn and see the 
patient? 

Together we went to the inn. The elder had 
lost his thumb, and the index finger was hanging 
by a shred of skin. The thumb was quickly ampu- 
tated, the wound cleansed and the hand dressed. 
The only wise course seemed to be for the man to 
go to the hospital in Nanking. But the elder was 
an opium smoker. Most of the leading men in that 
day were. Dr. Macklin allowed no opium smoking 
in his hospital, but would take in such patients 
if they were willing to accept his aid in breaking 
the habit. The elder was too weakened by his 
accident to think of facing such an ordeal. What 
should he do? 

Pastor Shi finally solved the problem by offering 
to care for the wounded hand until it was healed. 
The elder promised to pay him almost any price 
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if he would do so, but the pastor refused to set any 
fee. In his mind he planned to lead the elder to 
make an offering to the little Church in Yuhotsz. 
After a few days the elder was able to return to 
his home and Pastor Shi journeyed often to the 
place and dressed the hand. 

The healing was slow and the patient impatient. 
He finally called in an old-style doctor who agreed 
to heal it for fifty dollars. He said that certain 
evil spirits had entered the wound and must be 
driven out before it would heal. The Chinese doc- 
tor made a puncture with his needle and struck a 
weakened artery. Blood began to flow and it 
would not stop. The doctor tightly bandaged it 
but soon the bandages were soaked in blood. Pas- 
tor Shi was at the home but the case had been 
taken out of his hands. The pastor called the at- 
tention of the doctor to the soaked bandages and 
the doctor made the excuse that it was merely the 
evil influences coming out. Gradually the patient 
lost color and became faint. The pastor again 
called the doctor’s attention to the condition of 
the patient and the latter finally admitted that he 
was helpless. Then the case was turned back to 
the pastor. Immediately applying the lessons he 
had learned of Dr. Macklin, the pastor was finally 
able to check the hemorrhage, but it was an all 
night’s task to revive the patient, who tried no 
more old-style doctors but was content to leave 
the case in the pastor’s hands. Still the wound did 
not completely heal. 

Three months after the accident, we moved to 
Chuchow and set up our home. Pastor Shi gave 
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us a royal welcome and patiently waited until we 
were settled, then mentioned the elder’s case. 
Would we be willing to make the seventeen-mile 
journey to the elder’s home and see why that 
wound would not heal? Animals were sent down 
for us and we took the ride over the mountains to 
the elder’s home. One glance at the hand showed 
a small fistulous opening from which oozed a bit 
of discharge. A pair of dressing forceps was 
pushed into the opening and they came forth drag- 
ging a tiny spicule of bone. The wound healed 
without further trouble. 

To have face for himself, the elder now said he 
must recompense the pastor for his long trouble. 
Through another friend he planned to give the 
pastor twenty dollars. Pastor Shi refused, saying 
that he had agreed to care for the patient without 
compensation. If the elder wished to do anything, 
let him make his gift to the Church. In the end 
thirty dollars was given to the Church and the 
pastor was compelled to accept a new gown. The 
Church invested the money in a piece of land near 
by, hoping to use it in aiding poor refugees. One 
part of it was set aside for a cemetery for the 
Christians. Today, upon that piece of land sleep 
Mrs. Shi, her adopted daughter Ching-mei and a 
number of others who had been baptized into the 
Faith. 

I think the hearts of the pastor and Mrs. Shi 
were scarred deeper over one failure than they 
were cheered by many successes. Many have read 
the tale, how one morning Mrs. Shi went down to 
the stream for water and found a newborn girl 
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babe lying half in the water and half on the bank. 
It was still breathing and Mrs. Shi hurried with 
the tiny body back to her rooms. There she fought : 
for hours and saved it. In a land where neither 
cow nor goat milk is used, few understand the 
struggle it is to save babies when the mother’s 
milk has failed. Here was a babe with no mother. 
How was Mrs. Shi to feed such a little one?’ The 
half of the struggle will never be known. Some- 
times she went to full breasted mothers and begged 
them to give one nursing to the babe. Sometimes 
she used the condensed milk which the mission- 
aries bought for her. Sometimes she had to fall 
back upon thin rice gruel. 

Mrs. Shi saved that baby. That was a miracle 
in itself. She gave it the name of Little Love. 
With no children of her own flesh and bone, Little 
Love became doubly dear. No doubt she spoiled 
the child. She gave her too many things and al- 
lowed her to have her own way. Doubtless an- 
cestry also had something to do with Little Love’s 
temperament. When old enough she was sent to 
the Christian Girls’ School in Nanking. She did 
fairly well but was not numbered among the bril- 
liant. Yet, for Mrs. Shi’s sake, she was often given 
prominence. Girls’ schools were a novelty to the 
Chinese in those days. High officials were invited 
to the commencement exercises. Little Love fre- 
quently was given a speech to memorize and de- 
liver and she appeared before the high and mighty 
of Nanking. That did not add to her humility. 

As she grew older, she became less obedient to 
the school regulations. The teachers had to re- 
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strain her and she rebelled against restraint. 
Eventually she left the school and returned to 
Chuchow. She was made a teacher in the newly 
opened primary school for girls. She showed little 
of the dignity expected of any Chinese teacher. 
She would at times fly into a passion and revile 
the pupils,-as no self-respecting teacher will do. 
She was not a success. 

Li Kwan-chen was a student in the hospital 
studying to be a doctor. He was attracted to Little 
Love. Educated girls were few in number and 
young: men were beginning to desire them for 
wives. Little Love showed that she reciprocated 
his approaches and the marriage was arranged. 

The wedding was quite a grand affair, the west- 
ern style of ceremony being used by their request. 
Mr. Hunt, their pastor, performed the ceremony. 
Nearly everyone was enthusiastic over the new 
couple. 

Li Kwan-chen’s father had been a runner for 
the officials. He had lived by what he could get 
out of the people’s lawsuits. He was an opium 
smoker and wasted his property. After his death 
the family were hoping to retrieve their losses 
and standing through Kwan-chen when he should 
become a doctor. His allowance at: the hospital 
was only sufficient to support himself while he was 
taking his training. They did not enjoy poverty 
and frequently came to him for money. They 
borrowed wherever they could find a man who 
would lend. Little Love had never learned to 
economize and, between his family and wife, 
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Kwan-chen soon found it impossible to make his 
allowance meet their demands. 

A little daughter came to their home but they 
were still under the old Chinese influence, so the 
coming of a girl did not increase their peace. 
Had it been a son he might have knit their affec- 
tions together. Their tempers were beginning to 
clash. Money was scarce and their needs were 
above their station. Under stress Kwan-chen 
“borrowed” some of the hospital funds. It was 
found out of course. They had to go and Kwan- 
chen began practicing upon his knowledge gained 
in four years of training. He was better equipped 
than the old-style doctor and he had a pleasing 
personality. He was able to make money but not 
as rapidly as Little Love and his own family 
wished: to spend. Quarreling between husband 
and wife increased and finally, after one grand 
clash, Little Love took her baby girl and returned 
to Pastor Shi’s home. 

She was more ready to listen to their advice and 
the pastor tried to aid her. They helped her to 
start a private school and she did better than she 
had in the mission school. Kwan-chen became 
involved in some revolutionary schemes and had 
to leave our part of the country for a time. When 
he came back he had begun to smoke opium. He 
still expressed his desire for Little Love to return 
to him. He said he would break with opium. The 
affair was finally patched up and she went back. 

Soon they were quarreling worse than ever and 
one day she went out and left him for good. She 
tried to force him to give her money, but he was 
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becoming deeper involved in debt and she had to 
give up all hope in that direction. Her temper did 
not improve and she began to speak very dis- 
respectfully of her foster parents. They attempted 
to aid her for a time but finally had to let her go 
her way. Only one who has passed through simi- 
lar experience can appreciate the heart aches 
which Mrs. Shi carried through her declining 
years. 


Ix 
HARDSHIPS AND HEARTBREAKS © 


OR the first ten years after his baptism, Pastor 
Shi was closely associated with the four 
young men who had come out from London. Mr. 
Saw and Mr. Hearnden made their home in the 
Chuchow district very early in 1889, and Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Arnold joined them in the latter part of 
the same year. After their marriages Saw and 
Arnold were transferred to Luho but often visited 
the Chuchow field. Hearnden and Hunt continued 
_ the work in this field, their wives being able to 

permanently join them in 1895. 

The first quarters in the Chuchow city were 
rented to them by a Mohammedan and it was in 
this building that Pastor Shi lived with the young 
men for some time. It continued to be the home 
for the missionaries in the city until 1896. It was 
a Chinese house, with thatched roof. Most of the 
walls were of adobe. The earth itself was their 
floor until the young men put board floors in the 
rooms they used for bedrooms. Thatched roofs 
harbor all kinds of bugs and crawling insects. 
Adobe walls become saturated with moisture dur- 
ing the summer rains. They put glass windows 
into the walls but the eaves were scarce above a 
man’s head, so it was impossible to get much light 
into the rooms. Looking forward to the day when 
they would be able to have their families with 
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them, the young men started their language 
teacher to looking for suitable land which they 
might purchase for the Mission. 

Near the west wall of the city was a clear spot, 
now used for gardens but before the Taiping Re- 
bellion covered with houses. This was offered to 
them and they immediately pushed forward the 
negotiations. Just as they were about to complete 
the bargain, some of the elders in the city heard 
of it and at once rushed in consternation to the 
magistrate. The piece of land was very close to 
the City God Temple. Should the foreigners be 
allowed to build near this temple, overshadowing 
it by their houses, it would surely bring disaster 
and trouble to the city. They insisted that the 
agreements must be canceled and the former own- 
ers punished for daring to offer their lands to the 
foreigners. 

The missionaries went to the yamen on the day 
that the case was to be considered by the magis- 
trate, but they were not allowed to remain. Pas- 
tor Shi’s presence was demanded and they had to 
trust the case to him. In those days both wit- 
nesses and prisoners were obliged to kneel before 
the magistrate while making their statements. 
The Chinese could not understand why any of 
their countrymen could be so beside himself as to 
be willing to connect himself up with the hated 
foreigners. The Chuchow magistrate was no ex- 
ception to this rule and most of his questions to 
Pastor Shi were for the purpose of gaining an 
explanation of his close relations with the mis- 
sionaries. 
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“Tell me,” he said to the Chinese pastor in no 
gentle voice, “Why you forsake the traditions of 
your fathers and join yourself to these barbarians? 
How dare you have the brazenness to aid them 
in seeking to buy land in our city? Have you no 
thought of the terrible calamities it may bring 
upon us all? Are you not satisfied with the re- 
ligion of our fathers?” 

“Little Brother is before the great magistrate 
and begs to most respectfully say that it is through 
this Christian religion he has received such bene- 
fits as to be able to cease the use of opium. An 
undreamed of peace of heart and comfort to soul 
has likewise come. It is for these reasons that 
the Christian religion has been accepted.” 

“Perhaps you would like to preach this foreign 
devil doctrine to us!” the magistrate observed with 
sarcasm. 

With the utmost Chinese politeness Pastor Shi 
replied, “If I should say what I know of the Doc- 
trine, Your Excellency would say that you know 
much more. Nevertheless it is within your power 
to command it.” 

“Slap his mouth,’angrily commanded the magis- 
trate; but one of the yamen secretaries restrained 
the yamen runner who was twisting his fingers 
into the pastor’s queue. 

“If you should bring any corporal punishment 
upon this follower of the foreigners they might 
make you trouble. You know our governor is 
very much afraid of the power of foreign govern- 
ments,” the secretary counselled in a low voice. 

Kneeling upon the stone pavement with his hair 
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twisted between the fingers of the runner until it 
seemed as though it would be pulled from his head, 
the pastor restrained himself, hearing the low dis- 
cussion which was going on and waiting for the 
magistrate’s next move. 

Finally the magistrate waved his hand toward 
the yamen runner and gave his orders. 

“Put this dog out of the court, but let him hold 
himself in readiness until I shall decide the case.” 

Late that evening the pastor sat with the young 
men in the thatched building and told the incidents 
at the trial. 

“TI did tremble some when I was ordered to kotow 
before the magistrate, but the longer I knelt there 
the greater grew my courage. I sensed a Presence 
near me. I understand now what the Master 
meant when He said, ‘When they shall bring you 
before magistrates and governors for My sake and 
for the Gospel’s, take no thought what ye shall say 
or what ye shall answer, for it shall be given you 
in that hour of the Holy Spirit what ye shall 
speak.’ ”’ 

It took many days for the magistrate to decide 
the case. No face must be lost on either side and 
no foreign government must be troubled. At the 
last a piece of land much nearer the heart of the 
city and on the banks of the stream which flows 
through the city, was given the Mission in place of 
that near the City God Temple, and this turned out 
to be far more useful in the carrying on of the 
work than the former place could possibly have 
been. In the writing of the deed for this piece the 
authorities showed themselves far more anxious 
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about the height of the buildings which should be 
built thereon than they were about its boundaries. 

The length and breadth of the piece was not re- 
corded. in the deed at all. They were careful to 
write that no two-story building should be erected 
on it, lest it over-top their Confucian Temple 
which is not far away. So the first foreign resi- 
dence in Chuchow was a bungalow. Four years 
later another piece of ground, just across the 
stream from the first, was bought and the people 
made no objections to a two-story house being 
built on that, though the ground is higher and the 
home stands facing the Confucian Temple which 
is only a few hundred yards away. After this sec- 
ond home was built with no objection from the 
Chinese, a second story was eventually put on the 
bungalow, and no harm to the city has been 
charged aginst it. 

The dream of the missionaries of the opening 
of a chain of stations to Kaifengfu (the city in 
which dwelt a colony of Jews) had taken posses- 
sion of Pastor Shi almost as strongly as it had 
some of the missionaries. So when the plan was 
broached in 1895 that he should go with Dr. 
Butchart on a trip of exploration to that city, he 
gladly accepted the challenge. Dr. Butchart had 
joined the Mission in 1891 and had been associated 
with Dr. Macklin since that time. He hoped to 
be able to. begin mission work in Kaifengfu 
through a hospital. 

The Japanese-Chinese War was on and Pastor 
Shi knew it would be necessary in making the trip, 
to attract as little attention from the officials as 
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possible. Dr. Butchart clothed himself in Chinese 
garments and rode the first part of the journey in 
a closed sedan chair. Stops were made in small 
market towns at night. The second portion of 
the journey could be made along the Ko River, a 
branch of the Hwai. A house boat was obtained 
and when the boat passed large market towns or 
walled cities the doctor remained inside. It was 
necessary to report to the officials along the way, 
but Pastor Shi saw to it that the boat left each 
place immediately after the doctor’s card had been 
sent to the yamen. The last portion of the trip 
had to be made in a springless ‘‘Peking” cart. 
This was rough riding for the doctor, but he used 
his bedding to pad the sides of the covered cart 
and thus prevented himself from being pounded 
to pieces when the wheels dropped into the ruts 
along the way. 

After a fairly uneventful journey of ten days 
the pair arrived before the walls of Kaifengfu. 
They found the city stirred up over the rumor that 
Japanese spies were going everywhere through the 
country. The gates of the city were guarded and 
all who entered had to explain their business and 
who they were. Dr. Butchart’s Chinese card and 
English passport were sent into the city to the 
Governor. It traveled through the hands of the 
military leaders as well. For more than a half- 
day their car was kept waiting at the gate. Fin- 
ally word came back that the doctor could not be 
admitted. They exhausted every device they 
could present, but failed. 

The cart was turned about and rest was sought 
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in a nearby inn. By this time all knew that a for- 
eigner was in the cart and that he had been refused 
entrance to the city. Innkeepers were not anxious 
to house such a guest. “‘No room” met every re- 
quest, though room there was in plenty. Very 
tired and more disappointed than tired, Pastor Shi 
meditated a while. Then he turned to the driver 
and gave his instructions. 

“Drive rapidly to the south gate of the city. 
Turn your mules into the door of the first inn to 
which you come. Don’t ask the landlord any 
questions but get your cart into the court of the 
inn. I will then ask the landlord for a private 
room. Before the people there know who we are 
I will have the doctor in the room. Then the land- 
lord cannot say to us he has no room, for by so 
doing he would lose face.” 

The ruse succeeded, although the landlord was 
not happy when he found out that one of his 
guests was a foreigner. It was too late to refuse 
them entrance. Pastor Shi knew, however, that 
the trouble was not all past. The city officials 
would surely send runners to find where the for- 
eigner had lodged. He spread his own blankets on 
some straw very close to the front entrance of the 
inn. Sure enough, early next morning runners 
knocked at the door of the inn, demanding that it 
be opened to an official, who had come to investi- 
gate. 

“That is all a bluff,” said Pastor Shi in a voice 
that could be heard through the door. “No official 
will be out calling at this time of night.” 

The knocking continued and the door was fin- 
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ally opened by the sleepy landlord. Of course it 
was an official. The pastor’s remarks had been 
heard as he intended them to be, and he was called 
before the official to explain who he was. 

“T am a native of Anhwei Province and am ac- 
companying the great foreign doctor to your hon- 
orable city,” replied the pastor. 

“What business has he here?” 

“It is the privilege of the great official to ask 
the doctor,” said the pastor. 

“But he cannot understand our language!” 

“How do you know if you do not address him?” 

The doctor was awakened. The official de- 
scended from his chair in not the best of moods 
and entered the room where the doctor slept. 

“What is your name?” rather rudely inquired 
the official. 

“T beg your pardon,” responded the doctor in the 
purest of Chinese. “I have thoughtlessly neg- 
lected to ask your honorable title.” 

“Why, he not only speaks our language but 
uses our politest phraseology,” exclaimed the sur- 
prised official. 

It paved the way for pleasanter conversation, 
and the officer was constrained not to make trouble 
for the landlord. It could be readily seen that 
the doctor was not a Japanese. Although he was 
refused entrance to the city, the incident gave 
him “face” before the people. They had to turn 
homeward without gaining entrance to the city. 
They left a good impression and their homeward 
journey was not troubled. The following year, 
for purposes of exploration, Dr. Butchart joined 
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himself as doctor to a group of foreign surveyors 
who were hired by the Chinese government to lay 
out a line for a railroad between Peking and Han- 
kow. That time he was allowed to go into the 
city of Kaifengfu and make a careful study of the 
field. He discovered, however, that its distance 
from any source of supplies which he would need 
for medical work was too great and the problems 
which arise in opening a station so far inland 
were many, and he recommended the delaying 
of such a project. Years later, railroads reached 
to the city. Other missions entered and now have 
hospitals, schools and churches there. One of 
them stands upon the ground on which the Jews 
built their ancient synagogue. 

The tragic death of Mr. Hearnden, who was 
drowned as he rode his horse across-a swollen 
stream one day in July, as he was returning from 
a visit to a Christian farmer ten miles north of 
Chuchow, brought great sadness to Pastor Shi, to 
whom the Englishman had grown dear in their 
years of association. Yet he was able to see, even 
in this happening, the working of God, for the 
people of Chuchow saw, for the first time, the at- 
titude of a Christian in the presence of death, 
and realized it was grief such as they had for their 
own dead, if expressed differently. The old Mo- 
hammedan landlord offered his own coffin, which 
he had stored at his home waiting his decease, a 
mark of great respect. 

The Chinese law does not admit the passing 
of a dead body through city gates, except by spe- 
cial decree, so the body was temporarily housed 
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in a near-by temple and Pastor Shi took his place 
to watch by the dead. He went with the sad little 
group of friends to the Bubbling Well Cemetery 
in Shanghai and made the last prayer over the 
remains of his comrade. 

It was not long before he was asked to perform 
the same service for Mr. Saw, who, after a busy 
autumn and winter helping to minister to the flood 
refugees, stricken in their starving state by ty- 
phus, himself came down with the dread disease 
and was called to his reward. It was Pastor Shi 
who laid his body in the coffin and watched by 
it until it was taken to the beautiful foreign ceme- 
tery in Nanking. 

With the going of the old friends and coming 
of others a new era began in the life of Pastor 
and Mrs. Shi, but the marks of those hard and 
tragic years remained with them. 


x 
THE CHINESE STORYTELLER’S STORIES 


HE mass of the Chinese people are illiterate. 
Until recent years there was no newspaper for 
the common people. They had no modern litera- 
ture. Those living any distance from large cities 
are very provincial. They know nothing of the 
outside world and very little of what is going on 
in their own land, except as it touches their lives 
in a personal way. Their thoughts are upon their 
daily task—what is happening in their own home 
and in the homes of their neighbors. But people, 
the world over, love a story. It matters not 
whether it be ancient or modern, they will listen. 
The Chinese cannot be said to live in their 
houses as do westerners. Their houses are dark 
and unattractive. The women may bring out their 
sewing and chat together in the court. At the end 
of a summer day’s work, the men will congregate 
about the threshing floor. In the towns they will 
find some open space, some bridge or knoll where 
the wind may play upon their backs and cool them 
off. On market days (which come every five days) 
the farmers, their wives and children will flock 
to the nearby market town. There they will trade 
with one another and discuss together the local 
news. 
In all these gatherings the Chinese storyteller 
finds a welcome. He is their newspaper from the 
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outside world. Under the shade of some large 
tree, out on the bridge where the wind plays, down 
by the stream side in some natural amphitheater; 
he brings a bench, takes a sip from his teapot, taps 
his drum and his audience gathers. If his stories 
are interesting, his wit sharp and his knowledge 
of human nature good, they will readily throw 
their coins into the empty space just in front of 
him. He may send an especially appointed col- 
lector amongst them as they squat about him. He 
does no other work. By that collection of coppers 
he eats and sleeps and clothes himself. 

From what sources does he draw his stories? 
First there are those stories of wit and human 
nature which every nation draws from the life of 
its common people. Mutt and Jeff, Spark Plug 
and Bringing up Father have their counterparts 
among all people. Each storyteller has gradually 
accrued his own stock as he has traveled among 
the towns and villages. Then the Chinese have 
stories which reveal the good and bad in their of- 
ficials and priests. “One priest carries two buck- 
ets of water (on a carrying pole); two priests 
carry one bucket of water (between them on one 
pole); three priests buy water to drink (each un- 
willing to work for the others).” They have stor- 
ies of great floods of the Yellow River and of the 
damming up of the Hwai River. In the region 
around about Nanking they have stories of the 
terrible days when the Taiping rebels devastated 
the country and millions of people were swept 
out of existence. Ruins everywhere through that 
country bear mute witness to those tales. This 
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same region furnished the founder of the Ming 
Dynasty and they love to hear the stories of how 
this man rose from the ranks of a herdsman to 
that of Emperor. Back in the years between 211 
and 265 A. D., China was divided into Three King- 
doms. It was the days when their knighthood 
was in flower and many are the tales of single- 
handed exploits which have come down to the 
present generation. 


iJ 


One of those three Kingdoms had its capital in 
western China. The second was north of the 
Yangtse River in east China and the third was 
south of the same river. The most fascinating 
romances of this period were centered around the 
contests which took place between the kingdom 
in the west and that one in the northeast. Chu 
Ko-liang was prime minister of the former. He 
had a weak king and an impoverished army to 
support his patriotic efforts, but he was endowed 
with a shrewd mind, an uncanny skill in playing 
upon the fears of his opponent and an ability to 
outguess his schemes. His opponent, Sz Ma-i, was 
a great general with a powerful army and an able 
sovereign. 

Chu Ko-liang often found it impossible to arouse 
his king to a realization of their danger. In one 
contest he saw nothing but defeat ahead. His 
only plan was to produce some strategic move 
whereby he could save his men from utter rout. 
Fortune tellers and astrologers have made use of 
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an eight-side figure, called the Pa-kua, for telling 
the future. It consists of three series of lines, 
each within the others, and each series broken 
up into half and whole lines. Chu Ko-liang seized 
upon the design in this Pa-kua and constructed 
a stockade in the road over which he was sure his 
defeated forces would retreat and the victors 
come. Where breaks took place between the 
eight sides of the figure he constructed doors. 
There were doors within doors. It can be seen 
that if a man entered such a stockade and started 
through the series of doors in an eight-sided build- 
ing, he could easily become confused as to direc- 
tions and become lost. Above the main door to 
this rude building Chu Ko-liang hung a sign chal- 
lenging Sz Ma-i to enter. Flushed with his vic- 
tory, following after the fleeing army of his rival, 
Sz Ma-i came up to this stockade or building, 
square across his road. He read the challenge 
and impulsively thrust open the door and entered 
it alone. Another door was before him and then 
a third. Soon he was wandering in a confused 
manner, finding nothing to oppose his strength 
or will. Then he tried to retrace his steps and 
found himself lost. Fright took possession of him 
and he became still more confused. At this junc- 
ture Chu Ko-liang himself appeared before him 
and led him back to the door through which he 
had entered. ‘Go slow when you next accept a 
challenge from Chu Ko-liang” was the parting 
warning he heard. Sz Ma-i was so frightened 
and impressed with the skill of his opponent that 
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he at once commanded his army to turn back, 
thankful that he had so easily escaped the will of 
his enemy. : 


2 


Again Sz Ma-i came against the western king- 
dom. Chu Ko-liang had his spies out who brought 
him news of Sz Ma-i’s plans, but he simply could 
not arouse his king to a sense of danger. They had 
no army to defend their country, not even suffi- 
cient to defend their capital city. The invading 
army were making an unopposed march into the 
heart of their kingdom and approaching their 
capital. Chu Ko-liang gave orders that the city 
gates were to be flung wide open, the people were 
to go out and in as usual and the street sweepers 
were to continue their tasks as though all was 
peaceful about them. The country people were 
fleeing before the invading army. When the lat- 
ter came in sight of the city where Chu Ko-liang 
was, they saw him sitting upon the walls playing 
his musical instrument. The gates were open and 
business seemed to be going on as usual—all in 
utter contrast to the terror stricken country 
through which they had been marching. It looked 
too peaceful to bluntly push ahead without in- 
vestigation. Sz Ma-i ordered a halt and called his 
officers together for consultation. The soldiers 
in the front ranks saw the city gates and heard 
the musician on the walls. It was all so unnatural 
that fear began to take possession of them. Their 
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officers advised Sz Ma-i that they withdraw a short 
distance from the city and then send spies ahead 
in the night to investigate. The retreat was 
ordered but the panic stricken soldiers in front 
pressed back so rapidly that those behind took 
fright and soon the entire army threw away its 
accoutrement and fled from an imaginary enemy. 
Soon the country people were gathering up the 
arms of the enemy and attacking them. The de- 
feat was a complete one. 

Chu Ko-liang’s death put an end to this rivalry 
of wit against arms. Sz Ma-i rose in power and 
finally became king himself. Then he had a 
dream. He saw a stone dug out of the earth. 
Upon it were the figures of six horses (a horse 
was the emblem of his own family) and an ox. 
Fortune tellers told him that six members of his 
family would rule the kingdom, then would arise 
a man whose emblem was the ox and he would 
take the power from Sz Ma-i’s family. So im- 
pressed was he with his dream that he would not 
tolerate among his officials any man whose family 
name was “ox.” Their history tells that six 
members of his family did hold the power. Then 
one of his female descendants, unknown to those 
in power, married one whose family emblem was 
an ox. They had a son. This son, knowing the 
tradition, fled to the mountains near Nanking and 
hid himself. In due season opportunity offered 
itself and he was able to lead victorious armies, 
reunite the entire country and set himself up as 
the new emperor with Nanking as his capital. 
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Another favorite story among the people is of 
an infamous sorceress of Chang-teh, Honan. This 
city is on the banks of the Yellow River, a river 
that often breaks over its banks and floods the 
farming country. The people never know where 
it will break next. For this reason the river has 
been called ‘“‘China’s sorrow.” The sorceress re- 
presented to the people that the river waters 
could be controlled if they would annually give 
the river dragon a bride, in the person of one of 
their beautiful girls. This idea grew so strong in 
the minds of the people that they submitted to 
having a girl annually chosen and allowing her 
to be decked as a bride, placed upon a frail boat 
and thrust out into the river. The boat would 
quickly fill with water and the girl would be 
drowned. Neither rich nor poor dared oppose 
the sorceress. Her agents would each year go to 
some wealthy family who had a marriageable 
daughter and secretly let them know that the lot 
had fallen upon their daughter. In fear they 
would implore these agents to have the choice 
changed, offering them large sums of money to 
save their daughter. Then some girl from a poor 
home would be chosen and the ceremony carried 
out. The sorceress was not only growing in power 
but. becoming very wealthy from these bribes 
which she received. 

One year the city was given a new governor. 
He heard the story of the river dragon and the 
annual] festival of choosing a bride for the dragon. 
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He asked that he be informed when the next fes- 
tival was to take place as he wished to be present 
and witness the ceremony. 

On the chosen day he came to the river banks 
accompanied by his court. The bride was dressed 
in her wedding gown and they were about to place 
her in the boat. 

“Wait!” said the governor. “The dragon has 
not yet appeared. It would not be polite to send 
out the bride before he appears.” 

They waited a long time upon the banks of the 
river but no dragon appeared. ‘“He must be de- 
layed or is having some trouble,” said the gov- 
ernor. “May we ask you to go down and inform 
him that the bride is ready?” he said politely to 
the sorceress. He gave orders to his guard to 
escort the sorceress to the riverside and throw 
her in. 

They waited again but still no dragon appeared, 
nor did the sorceress return with explanation. 

“We will have to send someone else,” remarked 
the governor. “Ask the chief fortune teller to go 
down to the dragon’s palace.” They threw him in 
after the sorceress. By that time the remainder 
of the retinue of the sorceress were on their knees 
begging for their lives and confessing to the in- 
trigues of the sorceress. The governor pardoned 
them, for the real criminals had already met their 
just deserts. The people awoke to the terrible 
fact of how they had been deceived. The Yellow 
River very fortunately did not overflow its banks 
that year. The governor forbade a repetition of 
the annual] ceremony. 
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Priests have always been given many gifts by 
the people.: Should one of them express a desire 
for some small thing within the power of a man 
to give, no one ever thought of refusing to make 
the gift, nor was the priest expected to pay for it. 
About three hundred years ago there lived a boy 
by the name of Chang San. His father was a 
wealthy farmer and the boy was not inclined to 
work. He became a selfish young man, spending 
upon himself all that he could coax out of his 
father. One market day Chang San wished to go 
to town and naturally wanted some money to 
spend. His father was tired of his increasing ap- 
peals for money. 

“If you want any money today,” he said to the 
boy, “You will have to earn it. Our trees are full 
of pears. Go out and pick a couple of baskets full, 
take them to the market, sell them for two cents 
apiece and you can have half of the money to 
spend.” 

The boy saw an opportunity to get more than 
the usual amount of spending money. Instead of 
taking baskets that are carried on the arm, he 
filled two large baskets which are strapped to the 
sides of a wheelbarrow. These he started to wheel 
to the town. The load was heavy to the boy who 
had not been toughening his muscles. He stopped 
for a rest. A neighbor passed him as he sat wip- 
ing the sweat from his face. 

“What are you going to do with all those 
pears?” he asked. 
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“Sell them at the market,’ Chang San re- 
sponded. 

“They ought to bring a good price,” the neigh- 
bor observed. ‘Pears are scarce this year.” 

“Then I might just as well ask four cents as 
two,” thought the boy. “I would then get three 
cents for every pear. My father asked me to re- 
turn him but one cent for each pear.” 

With this happy thought in mind, he arose and 
pushed forward the heavy barrow. At the market 
he found a good place under a tree and began call- 
ing out his wares. The farmers flocked around 
to buy but when they heard the price they refused 
to buy. Let the boy alone and by night he would 
be willing to take a lesser price. One or two boys 
recklessly paid the exorbitant price but the men 
let him alone. 

By and by a Taoist priest came along that 
way. Seeing the fresh pears he asked for one. 

“They are four cents apiece... You will have to 
buy one if you want it,” rudely responded Chang 
San. 

“A priest has no money,” quietly answered the 
Taoist. “If you wish to gain merit you will give 
me one.” 

“JT am not giving pears away today,” said the 
boy. “If you want one, buy it.” 

The boy’s loud tones quickly gathered a crowd. 

“Why don’t you give him a pear?” suggested a 
young farmer. “You will lay up merit and it will 
help your trade.” 

“Buy him one yourself, if you want merit,” re- 
torted Chang San. 
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To save his own face the young farmer had to 
hunt up the four cents and buy a pear for the 
Taoist. The priest thanked him warmly and 
immediately began to enjoy the pear. When he 
had finished it, he took the seeds which he had 
saved, dug a hole in the dirt by the roadside and 
planted the seeds. 

“Now watch,” he said to the crowd who had been 
following his movements. 

They turned their eyes to the ground and what 
was their surprise to see a sprout quickly appear 
above the ground. Chang San pressed forward 
and watched with the rest. The sprout rapidly 
pushed upward and leaves appeared upon it. Soon 
an entire pear tree rose before their eyes. The 
crowd increased as news of the priest’s work 
spread among the market people. When the tree 
had grown to a point above their heads, the priest 
stuck his hand up his copious sleeve and drew out 
a pear. Reaching up, he stuck this on the tree. 
Then he reached in and produced another. An- 
other and another followed until he had the tree 
clothed with its fruit. 

“Take and eat,” the priest said to the crowd. 

Quickly the tree was denuded of its fruit. Even 
Chang San could not resist the opportunity to eat 
one of those magic pears. When all the fruit had 
disappeared from the tree it slowly withered away 
and only a dead stalk remained. This the priest 
plucked up, broke across his knee and threw to 
the side of the road. Then he went on his way. 
His deed was done and the lesson taught. The 
crowd scattered to their business in the market. 
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Chang San awoke from the spell the Taoist had 
thrown over the crowd. He remembered his own 
business and began to call out his wares. A 
farmer, late to the market, stopped and looked into 
the baskets. ‘“‘Where are your pears?” he de- 
manded. 

Then the boy looked himself. The baskets were 
empty. Not a pear was left. Dazed, he turned 
to the barrow and started to wheel it out of the 
way. One of the handles was broken. He looked 
over to where the priest had thrown the dead stalk 
and there was the broken end of the barrow han- 
dle. Slowly he picked it up. He had been pun- 
ished for his greed. There was nothing to do but 
to return home with his broken barrow. 


5 


Although the Chinese young men and women 
have little opportunity to fall in love before mar- 
riage has actually taken place, yet even an oc- 
casional love story creeps into the storyteller’s 
fund. There is one in which a beautiful girl was 
betrothed to the son of a neighboring family. The 
young man was a splendid shot with the bow and 
arrow. He was drawn into the army and sent on 
a commission to a distant part of the country. No 
word came home from him and they lost all trace 
of him. After waiting a suitable length of time, 
the father betrothed her to a young man who was 
a fine scholar. He took the court examinations, 
received civil office and was sent out by the gov- 
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ernment to a distant city. He, too, ceased to keep - 
connections with his home people. The girl was 
growing into womanhood without a husband. 
People looked upon this as a disgrace to a respect- 
able family. So her parents once more sought out 
a prospective husband and the third engagement 
was arranged. This last engagement was scarcely 
arranged when word came that both of the other 
young men were on their way home and expected 
to claim their bride. Both the family and the 
entire community were thrown into consternation. 
Her father felt he had disgraced himself and saw 
no solution but suicide. The girl became aware of 
her father’s decision and went to him. 

“Wait a little,’ she pled. “I think I can finda 
way out.” 

She called the young men together and to them 
all she said, ‘“Unwittingly my father has betrothed 
me to each one of you men. He waited a long time 
and saw no probability of you two who were first 
returning to claim me. He thought it a disgrace 
not to find me a husband, so I was betrothed to 
the third. Now if you all will be willing to enter 
a competition which will be fair to each, I will 
be willing to marry the winner.” 

They all agreed and she arranged a task for each 
one. The archer was to take his bow and shoot 
the leaves from a tree until it was completely bare. 
For the scholar she set the task of writing a beau- 
tiful and chaste essay of ten thousand characters 
which must pass the criticism of their most cele- 
brated local teacher. The athlete was directed to 
hasten to a nearby celebrated mountain and bring 
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from there the golden bell which hung from its 
heights. The one who finished his task first could 
claim her for his bride. 

The archer immediately started to shoot the 
leaves from his tree. He found it not the work of 
a day. He would shoot one limb clean and pro- 
ceed to another. Coming back in a couple days he 
would find other leaves sprouting from the de- 
nuded limb. It was a mulberry tree whose leaves 
for generations have fed their silkworms. New 
leaves spring up quickly where others have been 
taken away. He worked steadily at his task for 
he wanted the girl. Finally he thought he had it 
completed and came hurridly to those who were 
to examine the tree. They pointed out innumer- 
able tiny leaves which were already appearing 
on every limb. 

“Go back to your task,” was all they could say. 

Then the scholar appeared with his essay bound 
in beautiful silk covers. The stamp of the teach- 
er’s approval was already upon its pages. As 
he showed it to the judges a sudden shower poured 
down upon them and splashed the pages. 

“Hurry to your desk and rewrite the injured 
portions and take it quickly to the teacher again,” 
they said. 

As the scholar turned hastily away to repair the 
damage, the great door of the house resounded 
with the knock of the third lover. Clothes covered 
with dust and face drawn with weariness, he 
pushed forward and took from under his garments 
the golden bell. Thoughtless of his own appear- 
ance he had polished and protected the bell all 
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through his homeward way. When he presented 
it, the bell shone brilliantly and the image of the 
athlete and of the girl were together reflected 
from its shining sides. The people at once cried 
out and declared it a sure token of the approval 
of the spirits. The athlete had won the contest 
and there was nothing further to do but to invite 
guests to the marriage feast. 

Such are a few of the stories which Pastor Shi 
has repeated to me in these latter years. Some of 
them are in rhyme. Some of them need the tap- 
ping of the drum and the acting of the teller to 
make them vivid to the audience. The tap of the 
drum could emphasize a point or arouse the au- 
dience to a high pitch of excitement. At times 
the teller would grasp his fan and swing it about 
the air as a swordsman would wield his weapon 
in combat. It would be left aloft as the archer’s 
bow or become a pen in the hand to pen the win- 
ning essay. Out of his own sleeves the actor would 
in pantomime draw the pears. Grasping his drum 
from its tripod he would turn it into a musical in- 
strument and play upon it with his fingers. Near- 
ing the climax of his story the actor would step 
back and the crowd would voice their applause by 
throwing their coins into the circle. When the 
night shades began drawing over the land, he 
would pick up his drum and his bench and with- 
draw to some inn for supper. When the nights 
were hot and the people were loth to lie down upon 
their hot couches, he would beat his drum until 
midnight. The crowd would gather on some cool 
bridge and squat in a circle about the storyteller. 
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His stock of stories told and retold until his au- 
dience began to grow thinner, the storyteller 
would pick up his belongings and go on to another 
town. He was a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth. He could tell them stories of others who 
had happy homes, but such was not for him. 


xI 
THE NEW STORY 


O attempt to render a translation of one of 

Pastor Shi’s sermons in English is an impos- 
sibility. Over and over again I have seen him hold 
a mixed audience spellbound for an hour. There 
have been educated and illiterate people in the au- 
dience; Christian and non-Christian; foreigner 
and Chinese pastors; children from the street and 
those who regularly attend Sunday school; men 
and women from all classes; yet through it all not 
one of them would have a desire to leave. The 
babies in their mothers’ arms seemed to remain 
more quiet when Pastor Shi was speaking. 

At one of the Chuchow District annual confer- 
ences, they gave the evenings up to evangelistic 
services. The conference was held in a market 
town where most of the people knew little about 
Christianity. Each evening was taken up by a 
different one of the Chinese pastors. One evening 
the speaker was a young man whom Pastor Shi 
had been instrumental in leading to Christ. The 
following night Pastor Shi himself spoke. He was 
then seventy-eight years old. He spoke with his 
usual power and, in spite of his age, held the au- 
dience for a full hour. At the close of the services, 
the speaker of the previous evening came over to 
the old pastor and with much feeling gave expres- 
sion to how he himself had been stirred. 

“How do you do it, anyway?” he queried. “lI 
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have listened to you and tried to learn your meth- 
ods from you but I always feel how impotent I am 
whenever you rise to speak.” 

“Oh,” said the old pastor, “You may have tried 
to tell the same stories and the same Story, but 
you have not learned to modify your voice and use 
your entire body, mind, and soul in speaking. You 
have a splendid flow of language but you pour it 
forth in a steady stream. There are times when 
silence tells more than a hundred words. There 
are times when one word must stand out from the 
rest. Your own eyes must see the vision you are 
trying to impart to them, and you must not be 
looking at the audience when you are looking at 
the vision. Sometimes a whisper will do better 
than a shout. Then you must learn so to enter 
your story that you will act it out before their 
eyes. It is not words—words—words, they want 
but the picture, the vision. See it yourself as you 
speak and there will be no trouble about your au- 
dience seeing it.” Then he quoted a couple of 
proverbs. “ ‘It is the long and arduous polishing 
of the jade that makes it a gem’; “There is no task 
under heaven that is actually difficult, the only 
trouble is that men are unwilling to keep at it 
until it is completed.’ ” 

In the days of pioneer mission work in China, 
most of the preaching was done from other than 
church pulpits. The preacher found his audiences 
by the stream side, on the bridges, in the tea- 
houses, or on a vacant spot at a market town. A 
grave, a stone, the steps of a temple might be used 
to lift him above the heads of the audience; or he 
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might just sit at a table as perhaps Christ often did 
with his audience grouped about him. The au- 
dience might number merely a handful of barrow- 
men resting by the roadside, or it might be 
composed of thousands drawn from interior mar- 
ket towns where foreigners were not often seen. 

Pastor Shi loved to travel in the company of a 
foreigner. To be sure he had to parry the epithets 
which were often hurled at the foreigner and 
spat out at himself. The foreigner was an object 
of interest which drew a crowd. The missionary 
might be an adept in the use of the language, but 
the crowd heard little he said for they were more 
interested in his person, his clothes, his western 
ways. 

If the audience was not listening Pastor Shi 
certainly was. When the missionary had tired 
himself out in his attempt to bring the great 
eternal truths down to the comprehension of his 
auditors, then Pastor Shi was ready to start. The 
foreigner had given him a text and the illustrations 
with which he could drive the truth home to the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

“You have been looking at this brother from be- 
yond the seas,” he might begin. ‘He certainly 
does look queer to our eyes. His hair, his face, 
his clothes, his manners are so different from ours. 
He even does not wave his arms after our manner. 
You have felt something wrong in the way he has 
pointed a single finger at you instead of embracing 
you all with a sweep of his entire hand. He 
speaks our language, but it is easy to detect his 
foreign accent. We can see he has learning, yet 
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he stands up straight as a workingman, instead of 
allowing his shoulders to drop forward as do our 
cultured literati. Just because he has a mustache, 
some of you have been judging that he must be 
at least fifty, when he is less than forty years of 
age. Foreigners begin growing a mustache at 
twenty while we wait until we are grandfathers 
before allowing hair to remain on our faces. Yet 
in spite of all these differences, is he not our 
brother? Does not our Classics say, ‘All within 
the four seas are brethren’ and ‘all under the 
heavens are of one family?’ And why should he 
not be a bit different? Our proverb tells us, ‘Go 
ten li from home and customs begin to differ from 
our own. These marks of difference only show 
how far he has come. Something very important 
has moved him to come across the rolling seas. 
He has been trying to tell us what that impelling 
motive is. He says he has found happiness. 
These books he is offering us at such a cheap price 
are called ‘Happy Tidings.’ Tidings of happiness! 
Why, that is what we all have been seeking. At 
New Year’s time do we not paste over our doors, 
in our shops, on our carts and even on our carry- 
ing poles that single character ‘happiness?’ 


‘Everyone seeks for happiness, 
Longs for Heaven, 
Fears hell.’” 


By this time Pastor Shi would be in full swing. 
The audience would no longer be staring at the 
foreigners but giving their eyes and ears to drink 
in his eloquence. He who formerly would hold 
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an audience for hours as he told them familiar 
stories of their ancient heroes, now seemed to for- 
get time and place as he painted the Christ cf the 
hills and villages in His walks of ages ago in west- 
ern Asia. Only the setting sun and the habitual 
appeal of home duties would thin out that market 
town audience once Pastor Shi had captured them. 

On the platform or in the pulpit his beginnings 
were usually made from some striking individual- 
istic text. It mattered not where he found it. He 
might search the Old Testament for a part of it as, 
“What is in thy hand?” (Exodus); then leap for- 
ward to the Gospels, “The Lord hath need of it” 
(Luke). He went to Moses that he might make 
men think of the latent talents they possessed, 
then led them to the New Testament to hear the 
call Christ gave them to use those talents. The 
Chinese hold to the idea that the heart’ moves 
about in the chest. A true man’s heart is in the 
exact center of his breast. A bad man’s heart is 
found away round to one side. When the heart is 
found in such a place, look out for the man. He 
cannot be trusted. It is their way of saying, “‘Out 
of the heart are the issues of life.” 

Once he was asked to make the evening address 
at the time of the dedication of a new church 
building. The new building was a striking con- 
trast to the rented ones in which are housed many 
small congregations. The walls were clean and 
white. Chinese scrolls emphasizing Christian 
truths were painted on the walls. A noted Chinese 
penman had been induced to contribute his skill 
in writing those Christian scrolls. The roof tim- 
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bers were decorated and painted in artistic style. 
Windows gave ample light to the interior. One 
entered through massive, Chinese carved doors. 
There was a board floor instead of bricks. Com- 
fortable, though inexpensive, pews invited the au- 
dience to enjoyment. 

“Ye are His temple,” was the pastor’s text. “We 
are in this city of numberless old temples to dedi- 
cate this new one,” he began. “It has been built, 
not to commemorate someone who in the long ago 
dug our canals, as is that old temple out on yonder 
mountain top. Neither has it been built to the 
Goddess of Mercy to whom for generations our 
people have prayed for sons to bless their homes. 
It is not a city god temple nor a hell temple. It 
contains no god of war but is erected for the wor- 
ship of the God of Peace and Love. He is not a 
god who may protect one city or district, but one 
who stretches forth His hand over all the earth 
and that to bless. Men do not pray to Him for 
riches or for long life. To Him they pray for 
never ending life. Our ancestors have worshipped 
spirits and demons because they feared them. 
They prayed that these would not disturb them, 
would let them alone. To this New God, men 
pray that He may love us and hold us as His 
children. ‘He who sins against Heaven has no 
place to pray,’ said our ancient Cfassic; yet this 
God has said, ‘Come unto Me ye that are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.’ Oh, what a God, 
what a Gospel! 

“But our text says, we—not this building—are 
His temple. Strange saying, isn’t it? Just as the 
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spirit of a family dwells in all those who hold the 
same name, from the great-grandfather to the 
great-grandson who dwell together in the same 
village, so He says His Spirit shall dwell in all who 
accept Him as the cne Great Ancestor, and shall 
be His real temple. 

“This temple which today we are dedicating to 
Him is made up of stone and brick, timber and 
boards, glass and paint, tile and plaster. We use 
all kinds of materials to make a temple. He says 
He will use all kinds of men to make His temple. 
The question is, what part of the temple shall you 
compose? He has said that He will be the most 
important of pieces, the keystone of the arch, 
which holds all other pieces in their allotted 
places. 

“What do you want to be in this great structure? 
Do you think you would like to be that beautifully 
carved timber up there which is so important in 
supporting the roof in its place? All can see that 
timber and all admire its beauty. It is wonderfully 
encouraging to be able to fill some place, to do 
some important work that all men will admire 
and applaud. But have you no thought of how 
that timber came to fit so perfectly into the place 
it is called to fill? Once that stick was a great 
pine tree in a forest away off there in Hunan. It 
drove its roots deep into the mountain side so that 
it could withstand the fiercest wind. Rain and 
snow, sunshine and cold were its lot. Some of its 
limbs were torn off by typhoons. Men trimmed 
off its lower limbs that it might grow straight and 
tall. And then—there came men with saws and 
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axes. They sawed into its giant side until it fell 
and lay prostrate. They cut off the remaining 
limbs and stripped off its bark. They dragged it 
to the river. They cut a deep hole through its 
lower end and chained it to a hundred other such 
logs. Some of these logs sank beneath the water 
and there remained, as they floated the great 
raft for hundreds of miles down the Yangtse River. 

“Still that timber was not prepared to occupy its 
present place of honor in this temple. Other men 
with saws and axes came and ripped off its sides. 
The augers bored and the planes smoothed the 
sides. Chisels cut holes through it and notched it 
and carved it. It had to be shortened; it had to 
be chiseled here and curved there before the up- 
right pieces and the rafters could be joined to it 
and depend upon it. It does not look much like 
the giant pine which towered high above its fel- 
lows on the mountain sides in Hunan. Are you 
willing to be sawed and cut and hewn and bored 
and planed and carved—shaped that you, too, may 
fit into the other timbers that make up this great 
Temple of the Holy Spirit of God? If you are, 
then He can use you even as the builders have used 
this great timber. 

“But you think that such a process is too hard. 
You would prefer to be some other portion in the 
building. Then how would you like to be one of 
those beautiful white stones out there forming the 
doorway? All men see them and admire them— 
whether they are entering the temple or merely 
passing by. Would it not be fine to fill such a 
place in His temple? 
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“Where did that stone come from? Once it was 
part of that granite mountain. For ages men have 
toiled up those sides that they might see the 
visions in the distance which have always been 
visible from where that particular portion of rock 
lay imbedded. Yet as such it could not fill the po- 
sition it now occupies. Men had to go up there, 
drive deep holes into the mountain side, pour in 
powder and lay a long fuse to it. The powder ex- 
-ploded and rent the rocks apart. Stone cutters 
came with their chisels and cut deep into the great 
boulder which had been blown free from the 
mountain side. They cut and pounded and 
smoothed until there came this piece, just long 
enough and wide enough to occupy its place and 
fit in with the other stones. Are you willing for 
the holes to be drilled, the powder to be laid, the 
explosion to come, the chiselers to work over you 
and pound and shape you until you will fit in with 
your fellowmen, to make the steps into His Tem- 
ple? 

“Ts all this cutting and fitting too hard, so that 
it drives from your soul the desire to occupy a 
prominent and large place in His Temple? You 
think you would be satisfied just to be a single 
brick in the walls. What is a brick and how did 
it come into being? Once it was the ground upon 
which men trod. They came along and dug up 
barrow loads of it. They put it in a hollow and 
poured water upon it and spread cut straw over it. 
Men with bare feet tramped the straw into the 
softened earth. They took up balls of the mixed 
material and fashioned it into moulds. These were 
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piled in the sun to dry. Then into a great furnace 
these sundried bricks were placed and fires were 
lit beneath. For six days the fires burned until the 
bricks became gray and hard. Only then could 
they withstand the strain of having a thousand 
other bricks piled one on the other to make up the 
walls. Would you be willing to be trampled and 
moulded and burned that you might be made 
worthy to occupy even such a tiny space in His 
Temple? 

“Beloved friends, there is not a single piece of 
material that goes into such a structure as this but 
must pass through some such preparatory pro- 
cess before it is fit to have a part in the temple. 
The tiles on the roof, the glass in the windows, 
the limestone from which the plaster is made, the 
iron hinges of the doors—all must be fitted to the 
place they occupy. Think of the work and labor 
and pain which has been given to preparing the 
seats you occupy, these altar pieces before which 
you stand, the materials which make that perfect 
organ. Fire and water, saw and axe, hammer and 
trowel, square and compass, have all been busy 
cutting, shaping, hardening, carving, fitting until 
today we rejoice in the perfectness of this struc- 
ture. So every one of us must go through the pro- 
cess, before we will be fitted to occupy our place in 
the eternal Temple of God. Shall we hold back 
because the pain of the process seems so bitter, or 
shall we yield ourselves to the Master Workman 
remembering that our highest joy will come when 
we have been perfectly fitted and joined together 
with our fellow material in Christ and thus made 
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worthy for the place He gives us to fill in the Tem- 
ple structure? 

“There is one important material used in the 
construction of this eternal and invisible Temple 
which we can neither be nor supply. Have you 
ever thought about what it is that is used in link- 
ing all the diverse materials into one perfect 
whole? We call Jesus Christ the Master Work- 
man, but what is it that He uses to knit us so 
closely together? What is it that has entered so 
intimately into this building which our eyes are 
now beholding? It is the simple yet marvelous 
thing we call water. Water was used in the mak- 
ing of the brick and in the firing of the kiln. They 
were dropped into water before being put into 
their place in the wall. Water was used in the 
sharpening of the tools. It was used in the dril- 
ling into the rock. It was used in the smoothing 
of the stone. It was a very prominent thing in the 
making of the plaster and the slaking of the lime. 
It is the one thing that enters into nearly every 
operation and in the end welds all into one com- 
pleted structure. 

“What the water is to the material building, the 
Spirit of the Lord is to His Church. That Spirit 
must come into close touch with the sand and 
stone, the roughness and angularity of our human 
natures. That Spirit will round the angles and 
smooth the surfaces until we shall not tear and 
lacerate one another, but fit into one another’s 
lives as brick fits to brick. He welds our unlovely 
natures into one beautiful whole. Nothing but 
His Spirit could take our rasping, irritating, an- 
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tagonistic, selfish human natures and unite them 
so perfectly as it is slowly being done. 

“For it is not the work of a day to build His 
Temple. A hut can be built in a day and torn to 
pieces in a moment. Some of our Chinese temples 
took years in building. He is not building a hut 
but an eternal Temple. He is taking us—farmers 
and teachers, laborers and merchants, men and 
women— and fitting us all into the perfect struc- 
ture, Nay, He is doing more. He is taking all 
nations and tongues and races and tribes, and 
when He has finished all people shall indeed be 
one family for The Heavenly Lord is Father of all 
and all we are brethren.” 

Possibly through this very inadequate outline 
of one of the Pastor Shi’s sermons one can gain a 
faint idea of his power over his audiences. 


XII 
WIDENING CIRCLES 


HE Boxer Trouble of 1900 had come and gone. 
For a period of not less than six months it 
drove every missionary and all other foreigners 
out of the interior of China into the ports or over 
to Japan. Something like one hundred and sixty 
missionaries and missionary children paid the su- 
preme sacrifice during that short period. Ten 
thousand Chinese Christians are said to have laid 
down their lives for Christ during the same time. 
Pastor Shi came down from Yuhotsz and kept 
watch over the mission property in Chuchow. 
There were rumors that the local church would be 
burned but the pastor answered that he could not 
wish for a more hallowed coffin—or grave. One 
of Chuchow’s leading literati suggested taking 
possession of the mission property and turning it 
into public uses; but the magistrate had his in- 
structions from the Nanking Viceroy to protect all 
foreign property, so it was not disturbed. 

By the spring of 1901 the missionaries were al- 
lowed to return to their stations. All the property 
in Chuchow was found intact. Pastor Shi dropped 
the weight from his shoulders and gladly returned 
to the Yuhotsz church. 

The medical work was still in its infancy. Pa- 
tients were not so numerous as to demand the call 
for a hospital building. Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties in Ontario, Canada, responded to the call 
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to build a dispensary, and this first building to be 
set aside for medical ministry to the people in 
Chuchow was erected in the summer of 1901. 
Calls to emergency cases were increasing. These 
were largely for the saving of opium suicides and 
to mothers in travail. No Chinese doctors were 
ever called to these latter cases. It was beneath 
their dignity. Ignorant and superstitious mid- 
wives handled them. When they had an abnormal 
case, perhaps saw the woman dying, the call 
would come to the foreign doctor. The woman 
would die anyway they would reason. If the for- 
eign doctor had any miraculous power by which 
she could be saved it would be so much to the good. 
It was always a marvel to us how many we were 
able to save, especially after the midwives had 
ignorantly done so much toward killing the 
women. Success in saving cases increased the 
prestige of the medical arm of missionary service 
and the number of patients at the new dispensary 
gradually became larger. Pastor Shi was still 
using the knowledge he had gained from Dr. Mack- 
lin and helped many a poverty stricken patient. 
Suicide was made simple by the ease with which 
opium could be obtained, and the number of sui- 
cides was increasing. We taught Pastor Shi how 
to use mustard water to induce vomiting thus 
causing the would-be suicide to throw off the 
opium which was still in his stomach. 

Every social group usually has one quarrelsome 
member at least. Yuhotsz had its trouble with 
the Chen family who lived there. One day in a fit 
of anger, one of the young men in this family made 
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a brutal attack upon a young Christian woman. 
She was seriously injured about the neck and head. 
The family thought she would die and her soon-to- 
be husband started out to invite distant relatives 
to the (probable) funeral. Another messenger 
called me from Chuchow. I succeeded in saving 
the girl but the expected groom crossed a number 
of swollen streams and caught cold. He developed 
pneumonia and before the family realized how 
sick he was, he was past all help. The Chen family 
was indirectly to blame for his death. Pastor Shi 
knew only too well that the magistrates would 
not help the case, so counselled for peace. The 
shock had a temporary influence upon the young 
man, Chen, and he united with the church. But 
his habits had grown too strong upon him and he 
drifted away. His temper did not improve and he 
continued to be a thorn in the side of the local 
village. 

Wang Hung-liang, Pastor Shi’s adopted son, had 
grown in local influence until he held the position 
of village elder. Chen often flaunted his defiance 
in the new elder’s face. One day he was so out- 
rageous in his reviling that the new elder lost his 
temper and a real fight ensued between Chen and 
Wang. Wang got the worst of the combat. Chi- 
nese like, he was going to save his face and deter- 
mined to take the matter before the district 
magistrate at Chuchow. The blood stains were 
not washed from his head and face when he had 
himself carried down on a litter. 

Pastor Shi had been in Chuchow several days 
holding special services at the church. When the 
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news of the quarrel came to him he broke down 
and wept. 

“What can I say to the people now?” he cried. 
“For twenty years I have been preaching of the 
love of Christ; preaching that we should turn the 
other cheek when men smite us. Now here is my 
adopted son who has forgotten himself and ren- 
dered nil my teaching and practice of all these 
years.” 

It was no figure of speech that the pastor was 
using. At least one man had walked up to him 
while he was preaching to an outdoor crowd and 
had slapped him on the cheek. The pastor’s face 
had flushed on receiving the insult, but he had 
controlled himself. 

“T beg your pardon,” he had answered the brutal 
offender. “If I have not preached the truth please 
show me my error.” 

The fiery control of the pastor and his unex- 
pected challenge caused the offender to slink off 
reviling but cowed. 

Now here was his son engaged in a village 
brawl. Some of the Christian friends had come 
at once to me and I went to where Wang Hung- 
liang was lodging. I expected to be allowed to 
cleanse the wounds and bandage them. That was 
not in his mind at all. He would not make a 
proper showing before the officials in that way. 
He was going to make complaint, lodge charges, 
and let the official see what the brute had done in 
attacking an appointed village elder. 

Chen, the attacker, was badly frightened when 
he found out Wang’s intentions, It was he who 
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first sought me out and begged me to plead with 
Wang not to take the affair to the magistrate. It 
took long pleading to persuade Wang to give up 
and allow me to wash and cleanse the wounds. I 
had to tell him what the old pastor had said and 
show him how deeply he himself had sinned in the 
matter—for he was not blameless. He had been 
somewhat puffed up over his new position in the 
village and the more quickly had resented Chen’s 
irritating remarks. Wang finally yielded and I 
washed and dressed his wounds. Then I had to 
return to Chen and talk to him until he was will- 
ing to come in, confess his wrong, and beg the 
elder’s pardon. 

When Chen did that act it so moved Wang that 
he broke down and confessed his own wrong in the 
matter. The old pastor wept tears of joy, where 
he had been weeping in sorrow. The Gospel was 
at last showing a real power over the hearts of 
men. The pastor called for a feast and one was 
brought in from a restaurant. All sat down to- 
gether and the heart wounds were healed. Chen 
never became a shining light in the church, but 
he ceased to be the bully of Yuhotsz. 

We have spoken of some of the men of ability 
whom the pastor was leading to Christ. Mr. Hunt 
took them in hand, one by one, and gathered them 
into occasional classes for special study and then 
began sending them out to the market towns as 
colporteurs—one way of training the early evan- 
gelists. 

Meantime two other men who were to be closely 
identified with-the work for many years to come 
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had come into the district and under the influence 
of the growing Church. Chen Li-seng, a young 
siu-tsai from Nanking, had taken the place of per- 
sonal teacher to Mrs. Osgood and myself and was 
thus given opportunity to study Christianity in 
its power over.a home. Never before had he come 
into contact with an educated Christian woman. 
By the end of a year he was beginning the fight 
with himself as to whether or not he should be- 
come a Christian. Was it necessary to openly con- 
fess Christ? Why could not one be a Nicodemus? 
His father would rather see him dead than accept 
the foreign religion. It was all right to take the 
pay from the foreigner, but at that time it was a 
disgrace in society for a siu-tsai to openly confess 
Christ. 

Six months more of the fight was all Chen Li- 
seng could stand. At first he thought of returning 
home and asking the consent of his father. ‘Yet 
if I do,” he said, ‘“‘my father will never consent 
and I would not be filial if I went against his 
spoken word. The Classics say, ‘Reverence is 
not equal to obedience.’ ” 

He made the final decision; ‘I will be baptized 
first and then go to my father. Of course he will 
be broken-hearted and I must be prepared to have 
him even curse me; but I will prove to him that 
Christ makes men better and not worse. I will 
give a larger proportion of my salary to him.” 

Teacher Chen lived to see his mother, also, ac- 
cept Christ, before she died. 

Ko Luen-pu was another one who came into the 
city. He was an itinerant photographer, in that 
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day when picture-taking was a novelty. At his 
home town in Ho-chow he had heard the Gospel 
and taken membership with the local church. Un- 
known to the local missionary the people in Ho- 
chow poured into the church, not seeking Christ, 
but rather the power of the foreigner against the 
Catholic members who were becoming very un- 
pleasant in trespassing on the rights of their 
neighbors. So Ko had not fully grasped the im- 
port of the Gospel. 

He came into Chuchow and introduced himself 
to the Christian group. They took him in so 
warmly that he was greatly attracted and began 
limiting his photographing to places in the Chu- 
chow district. In a short time he realized how su- 
perficial and wrong had been his early conception. 
He made full confession and moved his home into 
the Chuchow life. Soon he dropped his lucrative 
trade—turned it over to a nephew—and took upon 
himself the work of an evangelist. 

These three made up the leadership in the 
churches which were spreading out in the Chu- 
chow district. Pastor Shi was the inspirer; Chen 
Li-seng was the organizer, and Ko Luen-pu was 
the detail worker. The success of many a con- 
ference and evangelistic meeting in the following 
years could be laid at the doors of this triumvirate 
of pioneer leaders. In traveling among his old 
“Hidden City” friends, Pastor Shi had gradually 
interested other people. Groups of Christians 
were now to be found in or near a number of mar- 
ket towns. These at first had gathered in each 
other’s homes. When their neighbors and rela- 
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tives came with them, homes were too small to 
contain the crowd. Almost all of the earlier group 
were from among the humble and poor. Few of 
them could boast of holding the degree of siu-tsai 
which Chen Li-seng had received. The need for 
chapels as regular meeting places began to be felt. 

Ten miles south of Yuhotsz was the town of Shi- 
kia-tsi. Pastor Shi frequently visited there on 
market days and a considerable group had become 
interested. A building on the street was lying 
idle and he was able to rent it at a reasonable 
price. The first year Pastor Shi paid the rental 
from his own meagre salary. He never said much 
about tithing, but his gifts never fell as low asa 
tenth of his income. The Shi-kia-tsi landlord was 
not interested in Christianity but he was glad to 
rent his empty building. Not long after that he 
fell sick. While lying upon his bed he had the 
opportunity of hearing Pastor Shi preach to 
the curious crowds of farmers who flocked to the 
street on market days. It sounded interesting. 
Later when the pastor invited him to attend a 
district conference not far away, he accepted the 
opportunity. 

“They are not such a bad lot after all, are they?” 
the pastor asked the landlord at the end of the 
first day’s session. He won the landlord. 

It is forty miles of overland travel between Chu- 
chow and Nanking, when one has to go by horse 
or in sedan chair. A horse can make it in a day 
but chair-bearers insist on stopping over night 
at some town on the road. This we usually did at 
Wu-yi a large market town twelve miles below 
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Chuchow where we had to stop quite often. The 
inns were dirty and uncomfortable, but the people 
were friendly and always we had a crowd flocking 
in to see and hear the foreigner. We decided to 
rent a place and fix up a clean room where we 
might rest in more comfort, besides having a more 
suitable place in which to talk with the people. 
Pastor Shi was easily won over to the idea and 
agreed to go down there with Mrs. Shi for a year 
and get the work started. Chao Ming-yang, the 
teacher of whom we have spoken, was now show- 
ing such leadership in the Yuhotsz church that 
Pastor Shi felt the work there would be safe in his 
hands. 

So began the pastor’s larger and wider ministry. 
From that time on calls came for his evangelistic 
services in other stations. Missions from other 
communions also sought his aid. One year he 
went two hundred miles north to Po-chow, the 
largest city in North Anhwei, and evangelized 
there. On his sixtieth birthday, the Christians and 
missionaries raised the funds and at Kwang-wu- 
wei, three miles northwest of Yuhotsz, a memorial 
chapel was built in his honor. He came back 
home and moved to the place, continuing to con- 
duct services both there and in Yuhotsz. 

One year the station at Nantungchow was with- 
out a missionary evangelist. Pastor and Mrs. Shi 
went down and took up the task, baptizing sixty 
before they moved back to the Chuchow field. 
Then they went to Wu-wei-chow, a large city 
north of Wuhu, and put the work there in order. 
For nearly two years, they lived in the great city 
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of Luchowfu, the birthplace of Li Hung-chang, and 
Pastor Shi was called to be evangelist in the large 
hospital there which Dr. Butchart had established. 
He was more than an evangelist. He knew the 
Chinese heart as few do. He also had learned the 
way of the foreigner. Missionaries are prone to 
make mistakes. The ways of the Occidental are 
not the ways of the Oriental. Pastor Shi was able 
to smooth the path of understanding between the 
two groups. 

One time he was traveling with a missionary. 
Night brought them to an inn already crowded 
with caravan men and animals. There was not 
a place even to spread their beds, except in the 
open court among the packs, so they slept under 
the open sky with the stars keeping watch. Such 
experiences bring men very close to each other, 
no matter if they are of different races. 

As they lay upon their straw, covered with their 
blankets, the missionary reached over to the pas- 
tor and asked: 

“Pastor Shi, is Jesus real to you?” 

“Real to me, Teacher!” responded the Story- 
teller, “Real to me? Why, He is more real to me 
than you are.” 

“How can that be?” asked the surprised mis- 
sionary. “I am here by your side. You can see 
me, hear me, feel me. Can Jesus be more real than 
that?” 

Slowly came the answer. “Teacher, sometimes 
you do not understand me and I do not understand 
you. Indeed, I find that my fellow Chinese some- 
times fail to comprehend me. They think I am 
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crazy to be so determined to continue preaching 
Christ. They cannot understand why I should go 
on enduring these hardships of travel at my age. 
You know our saying, ‘One has more hardships in 
one day of travel than he does in a thousand days 
at home.’ You have traveled enough in our coun- 
try to know it is not easy work. You missionaries 
also misconstrue my motives; but Jesus Christ 
never fails me. He understands. That is why He 
is so real to me.” 

The missionaries did often misunderstand him. 
How could they enter into sympathy with a man 
who had gone through hell with the craving for 
opium; who had fought for seven years before he 
could break the chains of the habit? How could 
they understand him who seemed to have so little 
thought for money when nearly every other Chi- 
nese they met looked upon them as legitimate 
prey and charged them the limit for all they did 
for them? How could they understand the suffer- 
ing of his sensitive nature when men spat upon 
him and reviled him as they never were reviled? 
They showed little sympathy for him when, on 
one damp summer day, the old opium pains racked 
his body and drove him to take another whiff of 
the pipe. They criticised him severely when on one 
dull day he yielded to the temptation and sat down 
to a game of cards, the universal pastime of the 
common people. No, neither foreigners nor Chi- 
nese could understand the patience and long-suf- 
fering of that great soul. 

One common comfort to the common man in 
China is his small tobacco pipe. Few of them in 
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those days would spend more than a couple of dol- 
lars for tobacco in an entire year. Was it right 
for a Christian, especially a Christian evangelist, 
to smoke tobacco? Pastor Shi had given up his 
opium, his wine, his gambling. What harm was 
there for him to still use his pipe? Yet when a 
missionary asked that question of him, he threw 
away his pipe and dedicated the money to special 
work for the Lord. I think Jesus Christ under- 
stands him all right. 


XIII 
PASTOR SHI AND THE REVOLUTION 


O life went on with Pastor and Mrs. Shi until 

the summer of 1911. In a dozen places he had 
revealed his growing power as an evangelist. 
Other missions were learning of the work he was 
doing. In China we do not find the clear cut lines 
of cleavage which have existed in the homelands. 
The task is too great and the workers too few. 
Mission workers are getting together and learning 
to work together in the common task of bringing 
China to Christ. It was not surprising, then, that 
the missions working at Ichang, eight hundred 
miles up the Yangtse River from Nanking should 
ask that Pastor Shi be loaned them for a union 
evangelistic work they were planning. 

He had a minimum of education, only a year 
and a half in the old-fashioned country classical 
school. His education had come mainly through 
reading, observation and hard experience. He had 
grown so quietly into the larger position of in- 
fluence that the Mission had not thought of ordina- 
tion into the ministry. Here, however, he was be- 
ing called into wider circles. He would come into 
touch with men of no larger power who were or- 
dained. Mr. and Mrs. Hertzog, parents of Mrs. 
Osgood, had been spending a year with us in 
China. We talked it over and decided it wise to 
ordain him before he started on this long journey. 
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On a Sunday, the first of October, 1911, Mr. Hert- 
zog and myself laid hands upon his head and he 
was formally set apart to the work to which more 
than twenty years before he had given himself. 

It was in the early autumn that the flames of 
the Chinese Revolution broke out in West China. 
On October 10th it broke with equal suddenness in 
Hankow. Pastor Shi arrived there just at that 
time. River traffic on the upper Yangtse was at 
once suspended. For a few days Pastor Shi re- 
mained in Hankow, a guest of Bishop Roots. He 
saw the city turned into a military camp and 
quickly surrounded by battle fields. He remem- 
bered the horrors of the Taiping Rebellion which 
he had passed through as a child. He expected to 
see all the evils of that period repeated. Instead, 
he saw mission hospitals quickly converted into 
Red Cross centers. Relief corps were organized 
and went out to bring in the wounded. Christian 
women and children began making supplies for 
the hospitals. For the first time he saw how 
Christianity, still impotent in stopping war, yet 
was able to do much to alleviate its sufferings. 
There was no use in his continuing his journey to 
Ichang. The entire country was in turmoil. 
Cities everywhere were running up the white flag, 
the symbol of the Revolution. He returned to 
Nanking and found Dr. Macklin heading up Red 
Cross work from his hospital. He came back to 
Chuchow and found the missionaries organizing 
to do the same work of relief. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the Lord,” he 
said as he met us at the hospital. He pointed out 
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to the low mountains lying to the west and south 
of the city. 

“Have you seen those hundreds of piles of stone 
on the mountains there?” he said. “Do you know 
that in the days of the Taiping Rebellion the peo- 
ple of this city fied up there to escape the armies 
who at that time took this city? The people threw 
up those stones into wall and covered them over 
with wild grass and tried to find shelter and refuge 
there. The soldiers of that day killed their 
wounded. They murdered babes and violated and 
destroyed women. They looted and burned the 
city. Their coming was a visible terror to the peo- 
ple. They could mark the progress of the armies 
by the smoke that poured forth from burning 
homes. The people fled before them as grasshop- 
pers flee before the grass cutter. In those days I 
could have walked for long distances at the base 
of those mountains and never touched my foot to 
the ground, just stepping from one dead body to 
the next. Now Christian leaders have opened 
their hospitals, schools and churches and made 
them places of refuge for innocent women and 
children. ‘What the Lord hath wrought is mar- 
velous in our eyes.’ ” 

He went on to Kwang-wu-wei where his home 
now was. There he found the country people ter- 
rified by the wild rumors which were circulating 
about the country. Some were for fleeing to other 
places. He urged the Christians to remain in their 
own homes. Should the soldiers come that way, 
the people were more familiar with the country 
than outsiders and it would be easy for them to 
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find places near at home in which to temporarily 
hide. They would much more likely be trapped 
should they flee to unfamiliar localities. He told 
them what he had seen in Hankow and other 
Christian centers. They had learned to trust in 
his wisdom and so accepted his advice. 

Pastor Shi was asked to go to Chuchow and care 
for the evangelistic work but Mrs. Shi decided to 
remain by her home and the Kwang-wu-wei 
church. In Chuchow we had begun the rebuilding 
of our church. It was decided to continue the 
work until such times as local conditions stopped 
it. It calmed the people to witness this work still 
going on and the hospital work continuing as 
usual. Sunday services had to be held in the hos- 
pital chapel. The hospital building had been dedi- 
cated but a month before. It was destined to play 
an important part in the loca] drama. 

One of Pastor Shi’s greatest delights at the time 
was in aiding the organization of the Red Cross 
work. <A prominent literati in the city, Mr. 
Hwang, had been urged to accept the presidency 
of the local movement. He demurred about giving 
his time to it. He had had no touch with the 
movement and did not realize its importance until 
later he saw the relief corps in action. Pastor Shi 
went to him and told him what he had seen in 
Hankow and Nanking. The American consul in 
Nanking had accepted the presidency there. Such 
noted Chinese as Wu Ting-fang and Shen Tun-ho 
in Shanghai were pleased to take responsible po- 
sitions in Chinese organizations. Mr. Hwang ac- 
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cepted the place and later was one of the largest 
donors to the treasury. | 

Then there came the memorable morning of De- 
cember 3rd when the people awoke to find six 
thousand defeated soldiers who had fled from Nan- 
king, gathering at the railroad station outside the 
east gate of Chuchow city. It was a time of terror. 
The city gates were closed and piled high with 
sandbags. The walls were lined with local people 
watching that menacing line file around the city 
from the south to the east side of the walls. The 
soldiers might easily have scaled the walls. There 
was no armed force within the city to defend it. 
Chang Hsun, the Imperial commander, was too 
intent on taking possession of such railroad roll- 
ing stock as had been left on our sidings. He 
preferred to put greater distance between himself 
and the revolutionary forces which had driven 
him out of Nanking. Then he could reorganize 
his troops. He was not interested in spending 
time looting Chuchow. 

Pastor Shi took charge of the morning services 
at the hospital. Numbers of women and children 
from our country churches had fied into the city 
and had been housed in our then empty school 
buildings. They were all present at the services. 
Most of them had peeped over the walls at that 
menacing file of brutal soldiery which was steadily 
hurrying toward the railroad station. Every one 
of that Sunday morning audience was conscious of 
a terrible fear which had gripped the people in the 
city. Suppose that army should change its mind 
and decide to enter the city: what would happen? 
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Pastor Shi’s voice sounded the depths as he prayed 
that morning. He also knew the menace. But. 
the Sunday-school lesson of the day furnished him 
a great text. It was the story of Nehemiah at- 
tempting to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem while 
enemies threatened from without. “Quit ye like 
men, be strong,” was the central thought of the 
morning and the pastor preached as he rarely did. 

The Christians were comforted and started 
homeward. At the hospital gate another startling 
piece of news was told them. From the west wall 
of the city one could see an army of Revolutionists 
approaching the city. Their white flags, carried 
at the head of their company showed what they 
were. The city elders had been forewarned of the 
coming of this body but had hoped that they would 
not arrive until after the Imperialists had gone 
north. It was known these were recently enlisted 
troops and that they were neither trained nor 
properly armed. Would their coming not lead the 
Imperialists to attack the city? The oncoming 
force came marching on until they reached the 
closed gate of the city. There they halted as 
though for further orders. I had gone out to the 
west wall with Pastor Shi. A number of the city 
elders were there and seemed to have control of 
the situation. We returned to eat our noonday 
meal, but just as we reached the gate of our yard, 
a woman came rushing wildly by shouting that 
revolutionists had scaled the walls and entered the 
city and were murdering people. Neighbors began 
boosting their children and wives over the wall 
into our yard. There was a wild rush to get into 
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the hospital or missionary quarters. By an al- 
most superhuman effort we were able to stop the 
mad rush and quiet the people. The revolution- 
ists had merely climbed the city wall, unbarred the 
gates and allowed their forces to enter. Then they 
demanded of the city elders that quarters be given 
them and, when such places were designated for 
their occupation, they quietly marched to the 
places and settled down. 

The afternoon came on and the people who were 
watching the railroad station from the city wall 
saw the oncoming forces of the Imperialists in- 
creasing in number. They filled all cars available, 
got fire in the engines, but there was no movement 
toward leaving the city. The city elders and the 
commander of the revolutionary forces took a peep 
over the walls and the sight was not reassuring. 
Commander Fang began to regret his haste in 
taking over the city. They talked over the sit- 
uation and about two o’clock a messenger came 
asking me to go up to their council meeting. 
Would I, they asked, consent to go to the railroad 
station and urge Chang Hsun to take his cars and 
go north at once? There was little danger of in- 
jury to a foreigner and it seemed wise to discover 
the status of the situation outside the wall. So I 
was let down over the walls and had no trouble 
in finding Chan Hsun. I found his trouble was 
that there were not cars sufficient to transport all 
his troops who had followed him out of Nanking. 
Was it possible to get more cars? I used the tele- 
graph and soon found that Revolutionists had 
taken possession of the end of the line across the 
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river from Nanking and they had possession of all 
the other cars which were in the yards there. It 
was very evident that he would have to be con- 
tent with the cars he already had. This I ex- 
plained to him and advised him to go on with the 
soldiers that were filling these cars and then send 
the cars back for the remainder of his troops. As 
darkness came on he finally yielded to my advice 
and the trains pulled out. He did not send back the 
cars, for he found other revolutionary forces up 
the line which might have robbed him of his roll- 
ing stock had sent it back empty for the remain- 
der of his troops. The only thing for those left 
behind to do, was to march overland, which they 
did the next day. The city was thus freed from 
this menace. The local people never forgot this 
act of the missionaries and it not only opened the 
way for our Christian group to further aid in pro- 
tecting the city, but it placed the revolutionists 
and city people under obligations to us to such an 
extent that they were willing to accept any later 
suggestions looking to the safety and peace of the 
city. 

The time quickly came for such suggestions to 
be made. Tuesday afternoon Mr. Hwang, the man 
who had accepted the presidency of the local Red 
Cross work, came to my Office greatly wrought up. 
He said that before the retreating Imperialists had 
compelled the closing of the city gates an agent 
of other revolutionary forces had quietly entered 
the city and had been secretly enlisting troops 
here. More than that this agent, Mr. Wang, had 
expected to have the glory of taking over the city 
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for the revolution. Then before his plans had 
been carried through, along comes Commander 
Fang and takes over the city and gets the glory 
of it. Mr. Wang has been stirred to madness over 
this change in affairs and was threatening to at- 
tack Commander Fang right on the city streets. 
It looked as though the city was to see a battle 
and of course innocent people would suffer. 
Would I be willing to go between these men, Fang 
and Wang, and try to prevent such a calamity? 

“But that is a case for Chinese diplomacy,” I 
demurred. “I have never had any experience in 
doing such work. Why don’t you elders go be- 
tween the parties instead of appealing to me to 
dowdt?: 

“We have pleaded with these men for twenty- 
four hours aand have failed,’ was the hopeless 
reply. “That is the reason I have come to you.” 

“But I am ignorant of your ways of diplomacy,” 
I insisted. “This is very different from advising 
with Chan Hsun. I feel my own inability for at- 
tempting such a task.” Then the thought of how 
Pastor Shi had helped me through many a difficult 
place in times past led me to add, ‘‘Would you be 
willing for me to take some trusted Chinese 
along?” 

“Take anybody if you will only go,” was his 
eager response. 

Pastor Shi was called in and the elder repeated 
his story. He sat quietly studying the matter as 
the situation was explained to him. 

“We can try,” he said after a few minutes of 
meditation. “But before we go, let us pray.” 
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We rose to our feet, the elder with us. He took 
off his hat as the pastor prayed (remember, he was 
an agnostic, not a Christian). The pastor and I 
went to the two commanders. Fang had placed 
himself under obligations when he asked me to 
go over the walls and use my influence with Chang 
Hsun. He agreed to refer the entire matter to 
his superior officer in Nanking if Wang would do 
the same. I had not met Wang and had no special 
influence with him. It took all the diplomacy of 
the old pastor but eventually he gave in and the 
city, for the time being, was safe from strife. 

On Wednesday evening again wild and terrible 
rumors of street fighting ran through the city like 
a devastating fire. Every door was quickly closed 
and the people huddled in their homes in terror. 
That afternoon a well organized company of 
young students who had participated in the Nan- 
king fighting arrived in Chuchow. They called 
their company the Determined to Dies. They had 
consecrated themselves to the freeing of their 
country from imperialism. They were following up 
the retreat of Chang Hsun. Fang had sent a corps 
of his men out to greet the company. These had 
escorted them into the city in a perfectly friendly 
manner and the young men had gone to the yamen 
where quarters had been assigned them. In spite 
of this apparent friendly spirit wild rumors had 
run up the street saying that Fang was going to 
fight these young men who apparently had come 
to Chuchow to take the city from him. 

The commander of the Determined to Dies sent 
a corporal and guard to me, asking me to come to 
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his headquarters on important business. I sent 
a messenger to call Pastor Shi and we went at 
once to the yamen. Gweh,'their captain, met us 
and escorted me to a seat of honor. Then he told 
us the wild rumors which had also been brought 
to him through Wang. He asked us if we would 
be willing to take a message to Fang for him. 

“Tell Commander Fang,’ Gweh instructed us, 
“that I have supposed all revolutionists had but 
one purpose in mind, that of freeing our country 
from imperialism. I have not come here to rob 
him of his glory. We are following the retreating 
imperialists and do not plan to remain in the city 
at all. We will usurp none of his authority. If 
this does not satisfy Fang and he still shows a 
determination to attack our company, ask him to 
choose a place outside of the city so that innocent 
people will not have to suffer. We will be willing 
to satisfy him with a fight if he insists upon it.” 

Pastor Shi and I took the message over to Fang. 
As soon as we reached his quarters we plainly saw 
that there was no truth in the rumor that Fang 
was preparing to fight the young student company. 
All was quiet about his place; but we gave him the 
message. 

“Tell Captain Gweh that I have not the slightest 
intention of attacking him,” he said to us when we 
had given our message. “I marvel at his dreaming 
of such a thing, when I sent a corps of my men to 
meet him and showed him all courtesies in escort- 
ing him to his quarters.” 

“Colonel Fang, do you know nothing of the ru- 
mors which have been going up and down these 
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streets?” we asked. “Did you know that the ru- 
mor had spread all over this city within a half- 
hour after the arrival of that company that you 
were going to attack them?” 

“IT might have guessed it,’ he responded, “For 
my men reported Captain Gweh quite pleased over 
the courtesies I showed him.” Then he showed 
us some white badges he had been fingering when 
we arrived. “Here is another thing I cannot un- 
derstand. My men have today run across these 
badges which show someone is secretly recruiting 
men here and yet no reputable person is carrying 
the. responsibility for it.” 

“Suppose Captain Gweh should be able to give 
an explanation of these badges, would that be sat- 
isfactory to you?’ we asked Fang. 

“Most assuredly it would.” 

“Then would you lend us a sample of the badges 
and allow us to take them back and ask him about 
them?” 

He immediately handed us a couple of the 
badges and we went back to the young captain 
with them. When we were again in his presence, 
he asked us what answer had been returned by 
Colonel Fang. We put the badges into his hands 
and explained them to him as the colonel had to 
us and asked him if he knew anything about this 
recruiting of soldiers. Gweh turned to a local 
elder who sat near and asked him if he knew of 
such a movement. The elder could give no clear 
idea of the badges. 

“Captain, I think if the trail of these badges can 
be ferreted out you will find the secret of all those 
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rumors and the troubles which have terrorized 
this city for these last few days,’ Pastor Shi ob- 
served. 

Gweh brought his fist down on the table. “l- 
certainly do not acknowledge any responsibility for 
them. Any man who is recruiting soldiers for the 
Revolution must be openly responsible for them 
until we get a responsible government estab- 
lished.”” Then he went on more quietly, “I think 
the first step is to have a local group of men ap- 
pointed for the setting up of law and order here. 
The first thing tomorrow, there must be called to- 
gether representatives from all parties here con- 
cerned and form such a local organization.” Then 
turning to me he added, “‘Doctor, we can have such 
a meeting only at some neutral place. Your hos- 
pital seems to be the only one here. Could we call 
a meeting in the hospital?” 

The request was gladly granted and we were 
sent back to gain Colonel Fang’s approval of such 
a meeting and ask him to be present. This was 
the first message we had been given which gave 
us great joy. The solution to our troubles was 
being found. Every faction in the city, including 
the disgruntled Wang, responded to the invitation 
and were on hand by nine o’clock the following 
morning. The city elders sat up all night prepar- 
ing resolutions which they wished the meeting to 
consider. 

The meeting of December 7, 1911, at the Mission 
Hospital, has become historic in Chuchow. A 
chairman and secretary were quickly elected and 
the discussion began. The elders brought forth 
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a series of resolutions and laid them on the table 
for consideration. One of these, which was the 
request that the city and district be properly po- 
liced and that disreputable characters be brought 
under control, aroused the ire of Colonel Fang. 

“Have I not been doing this?” he stormed. 
“Have not the streets and city walls been patrolled 
ever since I arrived; and did not my men capture 
the robbers who were looting that farm house 
out at the west gate of the city, and did we not 
shoot them?” 

Then one of the elders arose and rehearsed the 
events of the last week when terror had almost 
hourly stalked their streets, their own families 
scarcely being able to eat or sleep and they them- 
selves standing helplessly by, unable to protect 
their own homes. He called to their attention 
how their own salvation had come through their 
appeals to the foreign guest in their city; every 
one of the factions present, at one time or 
another thus placing themselves under heavy ob- 
ligations to these foreigners for their willingness 
to go out and face danger for them all; and how it 
was not their armed soldiers but the foreign guest 
and his chosen men like Pastor Shi, who had 
really preserved the city from destruction. 

His address had an undreamed of effect upon 
his audience. Tears were running down his own 
cheeks as he spoke. The dozen elders who were 
present, all of them middle aged men, broke down 
and rocked and swayed in their seats as sobs shook 
their bodies. Such emotional] expression on the 
part of influential Chinese I had never before wit- 
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nessed and do not wish to again. Even the stub- 
born military men were deeply moved by that 
sight. They agreed to the formation of such an 
organization as Captain Gweh had proposed to us 
the night before. Colonel Fang took the responsi- 
bility of policing the district outside the city. 
Orders had come for Gweh and his company to 
tarry for a time in the city and his men took charge 
of the city policing. A mayor, judge and city treas- 
urer were elected from among the local men. The 
reign of terror came to an end, but the city has 
never forgotten the part Pastor Shi and the mis- 
sionary played in bringing about law and order. 


XIV 
THE DAYS FOLLOWING 


HE Chuchow District continued under martial 
law during all of the spring of 1912. There 

was no need for it. A half of the retreating im- 
perialists had been able to pack into the cars they 
found in the railroad yards at Chuchow. Aboard 
these they had quickly put a couple hundred miles 
between themselves and the fighting young revo- 
lutionists. But nearly one-half of the retreating 
imperialists could not be taken aboard. Wither 
they must turn back and surrender to the revolu- 
tionists or march over the caravan route up to 
where their commander, Chang Hsun, had made 
new headquarters. We have already mentioned 
the fact that this section of country is not favor- 
able for the transportation of armies. Along that 
caravan route between Chuchow and the Hwai 
River there was not a single market town which 
numbered a thousand inhabitants. How could 
three times that number of soldiers expect to find 
sufficient food for themselves? They began to 
scatter out, visiting the isolated farm homes. The 
terrified people fled before them. Food there 
might be but who was to cook it? The morale of 
the marching force was quickly broken. Footsore 
soldiers took possession of horses, mules or don- 
keys that they might find. Tired of war, some of 
them sold their guns and ammunition. It might 
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be a village elder who bought it or it might be a 
robber. Not more than one in five of those sol- 
diers ever reached the northern city where their 
chief had established himself again; but quickly 
we heard of robberies increasing and soon some 
of our evangelists were bringing wounded vil- 
lagers into the hospital. They had been shot by 
bandits or soldiers, what mattered it who carried 
the gun and did the robbing? Lawlessness was 
abroad in the country places. 

At Yuhotsz and Kwan-wu-wei the Christians, 
together with all the other villagers, fled before 
the coming of the army. The soldiers entered the 
deserted homes, took what food they could find, 
rifled the boxes for money, often destroying deeds 
and other valuable papers. Only Mrs. Shi had the 
courage to stand by her home. “They will not 
want me; I am an old woman,” she shrewdly sur- 
mised. She prepared plenty of hot water and 
made tea for as many of them as she could. They 
respected her person. 

The soldiers flocked on all sides of the town. 
Back of the temple they found a man dangerously 
wounded. He had been struck over the head, his 
right eye destroyed and his face terribly gashed. 
Mrs. Shi heard the soldiers discussing the case. 
They said it would be a mercy to shoot the man 
and put him out of his suffering. She slipped 
around the temple and examined his wounds. 
The injured man sensed her kindness and begged 
her to save him. He was a stranger, but her heart 
always went out to those in suffering. 

“Leave him to me,” she pled with the soldiers. 
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“IT will get him down to the Chuchow Hospital and 
I believe the foreign doctor there can save him.” 

They listened to her and went on their way. As 
soon as they were gone she went back to the 
wounded man and eased his pain as best she could. 
Then she began the construction of a stretcher. 
When the frightened villagers returned to their 
looted homes, she prevailed upon four of them to 
carry the litter to Chuchow. She accompanied 
him all the way and turned him over to our care. 

We learned his story later. Before the arrival 
of the retreating imperialists he had started from 
Chuchow for his home which lay four days’ jour- 
ney to the northwest. He had been a servant in 
the quarters of one of the British railroad engi- 
neers and had been able to accumulate considerable 
money. Many of the Chinese working on the line 
had fied, filled with terror by the wild rumors 
which spread over the country. This one had also 
thought home the safer place and had succeeded 
in coming as far as Chuchow without accident. 
At an inn he questioned the landlord as to the 
proper trails for him to follow. Another man who 
was hanging about the inn said he was leaving 
for that part of the country but, owing to the law- 
lessness at the time, he dreaded going alone. He 
proposed to the railroad man that they go together 
for mutual protection. The latter gladly accepted 
the companionship but the man proved to be a 
robber himself and had used the ruse for the pur- 
pose of attacking the man when they should come 
to a favorable place along the trail. He had 
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rightly surmised that the railroad man would have 
considerable money on his person. 

It took a long time to bring back health and 
strength to the wounded man. We could not give 
back the destroyed eye, neither could we prevent 
the face from being marred with scars. The 
British engineer heard of the whereabouts of his 
former servant who had done his work faithfully 
until frightened by the rumors, and as the engi- 
neer appreciated this fact, he paid the hospital 
bill, rewarding Mrs. Shi for her part in saving the 
boy. 

Pastor Shi gave all of his time that spring to 
working among the hospital patients. A number 
of the Determined to Die company were inmates 
of the wards and often sat in to hear the pastor 
preach at the hospital chapel. After preaching 
for sufficient time so that he believed some of them 
ought to begin to appreciate the Gospel, the pastor 
commenced to give them opportunity to express 
that belief. Much to his joy, some of these young 
soldiers began to rise one by one, and confess their 
faith in the Saviour of whom he was speaking. It 
was no easier for them to do than for men any- 
where. Somehow their sacrificial giving of them- 
selves for their country had led them to under- 
stand this Story more clearly than others. One of 
them told me, “When we were besieging Nanking, 
often having close fighting, we found ourselves 
breaking into agonized utterances to the One God. 
Of course some of us had been in touch with mis- 
sion schools but we had gained no clear conception 
of Him until that strain came upon us, then we 
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just had to believe that somewhere up there was a 
Power who understood our motives and knew how 
we wanted to save our country.” 

The enlarging of the church building had not 
stopped during all the days of conflict. Sometimes 
only a few workmen would appear but some of 
them kept at the task. Material had been brought 
in before the city gates were closed. The work- 
men, day by day, going about their task in con- 
structing that building, did much to quiet the fears 
of the people; the faith of the church leaders gave 
comfort to others, so we never stopped. The con- 
tractor was a Christian man, a member of the local 
church. 

There was sufficient to terrorize the people. On 
the same night that Chang Hsun started north 
with his troops in the cars, two large farmhouses 
outside the south gate of the city burst into flames. 
Of course we thought they were set on fire by 
some of the looting soldiers who had been left 
behind, but later we gained evidence that it had 
been done by local robbers. The people, outside 
the city, fled under cover of the darkness to the 
mountains. Tremblingly they returned the fol- 
lowing morning to find their own houses still 
standing. We well remember rising that night to 
locate the fire. Rarely have we known such a still- 
ness to reign over the city. Outside the city we 
could faintly hear the cries of some terrified soul. 
Inside the city there was not a sound. Not even 
the dogs barked. They were being kept within the 
closed doors of their masters’ homes. The still- 
ness, combined with the glare from these burning 
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farm homes, gripped our very brains. Nothing 
could have been more appalling. Amid such con- 
ditions, the builders still went on with their task. 
After the historic meeting at the hospital, order 
began to appear out of the chaos. Things quieted 
down on the street. The gates began swinging 
open and fuel cutters came in daily with their 
loads of wild grass. Before the revolution had 
reached the district, the farmers had hurried their 
grain into the city, willing to sell it at any price 
if they could get the money in silver. As there 
was no looting within the city, this grain remained 
undisturbed. Soon there was demand for it to feed 
the armies in Nanking and those stationed along 
the railroad. Armistice between fighting forces 
had been declared and the price of grain rose. 
Chuchow citizens, in the end, profited by the 
troubles. 

By March, 1912, the enlarged church building 
was finished. People seemed to lose their faith in 
idols and were flocking to the services at the hos- 
pital which soon was too small for the crowds. 
The new church also proved too small. One elder 
said with great feeling, “God and you Christian 
people saved the city.” Yet it was natural that 
the common people should resume their former 
habitual ways of living as soon as the danger 
had disappeared. Gambling again appeared on 
the streets and the usual number of quarrels broke 
the monotony. But the Church was becoming 
popular. At times as many as five hundred people 
were counted attending the Bible classes on Sun- 
day. On the day of the dedication of the new 
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building, Pastor Shi led forward fourteen young 
educated soldiers who had taken their stand for 
Christ during the days of his preaching at the hos- 
pital. Fifty-seven men and women from the city 
and district were likewise led forward by the evan- 
gelists. The new baptistry was consecrated that 
day by the baptism of seventy-one new converts. 
Later nine more soldiers and thirty-five of the 
local people were baptized while martial law still 
controlled the place. How the old pastor did re- 
joice over the fruits of those days of anxiety and 
prayer. He had gone forward through darkness, 
but his faith had been strong. He was conscious 
that the Lord was there. 

The company of Determined to Dies remained 
for some months garrisoned in the city. A move- 
ment for increasing the revolutionary army was 
set on foot and this company was instructed to 
enlist local recruits. Captain Gweh was given the 
commission of a colonel and eighty of his men re- 
ceived lesser commissions in the enlarged army. 
This necessitated the finding of larger barracks. 
So far most of them had been housed in temples. 
The soldiers had ceased to have any reverence for 
idols and saw no reason why these should occupy 
the choice places in the temples and they the poor- 
est. Receiving permission from officers higher up, 
in one day two of the larger temples were denuded 
of the idols. These statues were largely made of 
plaster, earth and straw. The soldiers tore them 
down and pitched the broken pieces into the street. 
Bodies, legs and arms stuck out in every direction. 
In a moment of sport they took the heads and 
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lined them up on the top of a wall. It looked like 
a gory battlefield. The people were appalled at 
the sacrilege. Yet they ‘themselves had not 
thought of appealing to the idols for help. No 
calamity fell on the city following the cleansing 
of the temples and the people lost still more fear 
of their idols. More than ever they flocked to the 
“new church and the services overflowed. Pastor 
Shi preached very earnestly and clearly. For- 
merly the people had not associated morals and 
religion. Gambling, lying, adultery, laziness, 
petty thieving had become habitual things with 
some of them. When they found these evils were 
being rebuked in no uncertain terms, many of 
them ceased coming. 

The men of influence did not forget the work 
Christian leadership had done in preserving the 
city. No longer did they frown upon the Church. 
While most of the educated classes still valued 
face very highly and feared they would lose face 
if they themselves openly espoused faith in Christ, 
they were willing and indeed urgent that their 
children and friends attend the services and our 
schools were soon filled. The Church has been a 
recognized institution of value to the city ever 
since that day. 

The following year these city elders quietly in- 
formed the church leaders that they were prepar- 
ing a memorial stone which they wished to place 
in the hospital buildings. All the activities during 
those days of trouble had centered about the hos- 
pital and that seemed the most suitable place for 
the stone. We made the protest that we wished 
no such recognition of the services we had been 
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able to render. The answer came back that they 
felt the necessity of erecting such a monument to 
our work. They themselves would never forget 
what had been done but they wanted the stone 
that their children also might not forget. So to- 
day there stands in the hospital court this stone, 
It not only is a witness to the gratitude of the 
city, but is has been a monument to the secure 
place which the Christian Church has come to 
occupy in the hearts of the people. 

Ten years after the Revolution one of the city 
elders came to the Chinese pastor and asked that 
we prepare a sketch of the history of Christian 
work in the city and district. Thirty years ago an 
enterprising magistrate had collected all the data 
he could find concerning the history of Chuchow. 
It goes back nearly two thousand years. This 
history had been printed on blocks in the old- 
fashioned style. We ourselves had been pre- 
sented with copies of it. Now the city elders pro- 
posed to bring the history down to date. “We 
realize that in these three decades,” they told us, 
“the Church has played an important role in our 
local history. Any sketch which we may prepare 
of these years would not be complete without the 
story of your work.” Such a recognition was a tre- 
mendous inspiration to the Church. They imme- 
diately got to work and compiled such a sketch. 
‘It included short sketches of all the country 
churches opened and also sketches of the Christian 
leaders who have been most instrumental in this 
service. Most appropriate it was that the most 
complete amongst all these were the stories of the 
lives and work of Pastor and Mrs. Shi, 
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THE KWANG-WU-WEI CHURCH 


U-HO-TSZ is a tiny village with a score of 
families and a street length of less than two 
hundred yards. Two lines of adobe wall, each 
pierced by perhaps ten large holes, called doors; 
an unbroken roof of thatch rising above each 
wall; a barren, unpaved space, fifty feet wide 
separating the two lines of wall—that is Yu-ho- 
tsz. Very eariy Pastor Shi realized that a church 
planted here would not send out the rays of light 
as far as one which might be started, either in 
Chu-lung-chiao three miles east with its two hun- 
dred families, or in Kwang-wu-wei two miles west 
with its eighty families. The first little church 
had been built upon a mortgaged piece of land, 
which in China gives one control of the land until 
the money is repaid. The pastor began studying 
the two nearby market towns with the view of 
planting a larger church in one or the other. 
Before the destructive days of the Taiping Re- 
bellion it is apparent that Kwang-wu-wei was a 
place of considerable importance. The ruins of 
what was once a well-built brick town may still 
be seen. Once it must have been as large as Chu- 
lung-chiao. It contained then several temples and 
some large residences of wealthy land owners. 
The entire place was burned during the Rebellion. 
The wealthy people fied, or were killed. They 
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have never returned. The wealthiest man on the 
street today came there some years after the Re- 
bellion and he had about sixty dollars of capital 
at the time, 

These market towns in the north country lie 
an average of five miles apart. Each town holds 
a market two days out of ten. The days are chosen 
so they will not conflict with the market days of 
any neighboring town. One town will have mar- 
kets on those days in the month which end in one 
and six. The next will have theirs on two and 
seven; the third on three and eight; the fourth 
on four and nine; and the last one five and ten. 
On such days their restaurants will prepare a 
larger supply of eatables, the storekeepers will 
bring out their stock for display, traveling ped- 
dlers will bring their wares and spread them out 
on a piece of cloth by the street side and the 
farmers will bring in their donkeys and buffaloes 
which they may desire to sell. A chapel in one 
of these towns can reach the entire surrounding 
country. 

Kwang-wu-wei, at first sight, could scarcely en- 
ter into competition with its larger neighbor Chu- 
lung-chiao, as the first sight for a larger chapel. 
However, one of the earliest converts in the region 
was a rich farmer who lived not far from Kwang- 
wu-wei. It was this same farmer, Wang Tao-seng, 
who at his baptism had thrown away his old 
clothes. He had no more desire to retain them 
than he had to continue living the sinful life he 
had previously followed. Wang had a growing 
son whom he placed in the Christian school in 
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Nanking. Surely the backing of this family would 
count much in extending the influence of the 
Church. Pastor Shi decided for Kwang-wu-wei in 
1896. The township elder who had injured his 
hand by the accidental discharge of his revolver 
lived neared Kwang-wu-wei and the pastor long 
hoped that he might become a Christian. Another 
early convert, Tsu Shi-kou, a practitioner of the 
old-style medical school, who also was a school- 
teacher, had settled in the smaller town. They 
rented a place on the street and Teacher Tsu was 
given a little aid to start a school in the rented 
buildings. Soon they purchased a site at the west 
end of town. This land had formerly held the 
residence of a wealthy land owner. The ground 
was literally filled with bricks and cut stone with 
which the residence had been built. In his leisure 
moments the pastor spent time to dig up this old 
building material. Soon he had ample with which 
to erect a commodious chapel. The missionaries 
solicited personal friends in the homeland and 
three hundred dollars was subscribed. It was suf- 
ficient to pay for the cost of timbers, a galvanized 
iron roof and the labor necessary in building. 
The money was given for the building of a me- 
morial chapel in honor of the pastor’s sixtieth 
birthday which came in 1905. Mrs. Shi subscribed 
the money for the seats which were made in Chu- 
chow and brought up on wheelbarrows. The wall 
decorations consisted of Scripture texts which 
were first written by one of the finest penmen in 
the district and then painted as scrolls on the 
walls. This writer wrote each pair of scrolls in 
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a different style of ancient character, thus making 
this church especially interesting to scholars. 

The soil contained much more building material. 
Gradually other buildings were added. A guest 
hall was added to one side and rooms for Pastor 
and Mrs. Shi on the other side of the church. At 
the rear was added another room in which the 
missionary could stay when he visited the town. 

Services at the Yuhotsz chapel were continued 
each Sunday afternoon, but Kwang-wu-wei now be- 
came the main church. The church roll grew 
rapidly until more than sixty names were written 
thereon. Wang, the one rich man who had be- 
come a Christian, finally slipped back into his old 
life. The remainder of the roll consisted of mem- 
bers of farmers’ homes, small shopkeepers, hired 
laborers and a few artisans. In 1922 Pastor Shi 
won back Wang Tao-seng’s son who now had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estate. But Wang Hsing- 
ran had wasted his earlier years in gambling and 
drinking, which had weakened his character and 
broken his will-power, so that he could not re- 
gain an influence among his neighbors. 

In 1908 the Chinese Government received loans 
from England and Germany for the construction 
of a railroad which would connect Peking and 
Nanking. This line paralleled the old caravan 
route from the Hwai River to Nanking. Foreign 
engineers began the construction of the line and 
it was ready for operation in 1911. It killed the 
caravan trade. The formerly prosperous towns 
along the trail, with their great inns, soon felt 
the competition of the railroad. The long trains 
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of animals and wheelbarrows ceased to enter their 
doors. Their business died and many of the 
people moved elsewhere. Kwang-wu-wei, and Yu- 
hotsz suffered with the other towns. Chu-lung- 
chiao was on the side of a stream upon which 
boats would carry grain to the railroad. It re- 
tained some of its old activity. 

Pastor Shi had grown as an evangelist and 
there was a demand for his services in larger 
fields. Younger and less experienced men were 
placed in charge of the Kwang-wu-wei field. The 
first one died of tuberculosis. The second proved 
himself unfit for the responsibility and neglected 
the work. We had now a dozen country chapels 
and it was impossible for the foreign pastor to 
keep close watch upon the men in charge. Sur- 
rounded as they were by prevailing evil influences, 
it was not surprising that some fell into their old 
evil habits. Numbers of the Kwan-wu-wei mem- 
bers moved to Chuchow and placed their member- 
ship in the city church. A dozen remained faithful 
but others slipped back into indifference. For 
fifteen years it continued as the weak place in the 
district. 

In 1920 Pastor Shi reached his seventy-fifth 
birthday. Through the fifteen years of larger ac- 
tivities he labored in all of our other stations and 
some of the country churches. He was a power 
everywhere he went. While he was evangelistic 
in his preaching, to all the missionaries and 
Christian leaders he was a sort of over-pastor. 
No one went to him for counsel and came away 
empty. He went where he was sent. He never 
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questioned the call. Neither did he question the 
amount of salary which was paid to him monthly. 
The three dollars grew to twenty-five per month 
but he never asked for an increase. He was a 
large giver. Sometimes a half of his salary went 
into the renting of a new chapel or in the helping 
of some needy soul. 

Now at seventy-five, the Mission said to him, 
“You have served faithfully and well. You are 
not as strong as you formerly were. We are go- 
ing to continue your present salary as long as you 
live. You are now free to go where you please 
and do what you wish to do. We shall still look 
to you for counsel and may call upon you for spe- 
cial work when you feel able to respond. We 
want you at our conventions. Our homes will 
always be open to you and your wife.” 

Pastor Shi’s reply was characteristic of his en- 
tire Christian life. 

“Tf you are going to allow me to do what I please 
while I live, I will please to preach until I die,” 
he said. 

He was given time to look over the fields and 
decide where he would like to make his home. 
The Kwang-wu-wei church was practically dead. 
The last evangelist there had been a failure. He 
had been discharged when it was found that he 
was secretly smoking opium. We had several 
times discussed selling the property and using the 
proceeds for the enlarging of work in some other 
place. 

“Mrs. Shi and I have decided that we would like 
to return to Kwang-wu-wei where we spent our 
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happiest years and see if there is any possibility 
of reviving a church there,” was his final decision 
made to the Chuchow District Council. In the 
spring of 1920 they moved back to the old field. 
The welcome given them by the few faithful ones 
of the old group was very pathetic but most joyful. 
Pastor Shi’s first act was to place the church in 
better repair. Then they began searching out the 
list of former members. A score or more still 
lived in the region, but less than a dozen remained 
faithful. None of them were people of influence. 
They were all invited to the services. They were 
visited in their homes. Some had more capability 
for leadership than the others. These the pastor 
urged to take responsibility, leading a service once 
a month. He told them that the future of the 
church work depended upon their activity in it. 
Kighteen months of hard work for a man of his 
age found the members still leaning upon him as 
they had in years past. They had too long de- 
pended upon others. He could get no live, active 
response from them. He finally came down to a 
meeting of the District Council and reported his 
failure. The church was dead. He advised the 
selling of the property as soon as it could advan- 
tageously be done. The Council accepted his ver- 
dict and sent him back with the instruction to 
advertise the property among the people, and sell 
it when a buyer offered a reasonable price. This 
would take time, for Chinese love a bargain. 
This action of the Council threw the Christians 
and even the town people of Kwang-wu-wei into 
consternation. The church had been there so long 
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and had had such a part in their lives they could 
not conceive of its being closed. They flocked to 
the old pastor and pled with him to change the de- 
cision. They began coming to the services as 
they had not for years. They brought their fam- 
ilies and their children. A number asked to be 
enrolled as enquirers. They entered Bible study 
classes to prepare themselves for intelligently fol- 
lowing Christ. Wang MHsing-ran, son of the 
wealthy landholder, came back and asked to be 
reinstated in the Church. He began taking active 
part in the work. 

Pastor Shi had not forgotten Chu-lung-chiao. 
He had to pass through it every time he came down 
the seventeen miles to Chuchow. Occasionally he 
visited it on market days. Tsu Lung-hsing, a 
member at Kwang-wu-wei, accompanied him. 
This man had often been a trial to the old pastor. 
He was a good man but very emotional and of 
poor judgment. He, too, had to break with opium 
in order to follow Christ. When he had decided 
to be a Christian he asked some friends to lock 
him into a room and pray with him until the 
craving was gone. He never went back to the 
drug. Here and there he picked up some medical 
points. He procured a pair of tooth forceps; 
gathered a small stock of ointments, quinine pills 
and antiseptic fluids. He made his living travel- 
ing to the markets and treating the patients who 
came to him there. 

Tsu’s son had come up through our Chuchow 
boys’ school. He taught a country school but went 
on with his study of English. He obtained a place 
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in the government postal service, continuing his 
studies. He finally passed the examinations and 
today occupies a place of large responsibility. He 
married a fine Christian girl. Monthly he sent 
home a sufficient sum to support his parents. 
Thus the father was freed so that he could do what 
all his Christian life he had longed to do. He 
wanted “to witness.” He began to regularly at- 
tend the Chu-lung-chiao market days and preach 
on the streets. 

Pastor Shi had deposited a sum of money with 
me which was to be held for his burial. He saw 
no reason to put by money for any other purpose. 
His salary was assured for life. He watched Tsu 
Lung-hsing for some time and then decided to 
experiment with a chapel on the Chu-lung-chiao 
street. He took his burial money and mortgaged 
a place. Of course the money would be returned 
when the owner redeemed his place, so Pastor Shi 
was not worried about his burial expenses. In 
this chapel Tsu continued his market day preach- 
ing and on Sunday gathered together a number of 
enquirers. A year later Tsu’s wife died and he 
went to live with his son. The chapel was left 
without a preacher. 

Among the group who had been gathering at 
the chapel was a young man who had moved in 
from another province. Yu Hsiao-san was a doc- 
tor of the old school. He had heard the Gospel at 
his old home but had never been baptized. How- 
ever, he seemed a sincere follower of Christ. As 
the old pastor described him, “Yu Hsiao-san does 
just what Dr. Macklin has always done; he 
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preaches to his patients and prays for them before 
he begins treating them.” The young man showed 
himself a true believer in Christ and was baptized. 
When Tsu went to live with his son, Pastor Shi 
invited the young man to move into the chapel 
premises. There he has been earning his own liv- 
ing and leading the local group in worship on 
the Lord’s day. A little church was at last begun 
in this old Mohammedan stronghold. 


XVI 
THE PASSING OF A MOTHER IN ISRAEL 


N the morning of June 28, 1922, at Kwang-wu- 

wei, Mother Shi fell asleep. She was seventy- 
three years old. For nearly thirty of those years 
she and Pastor Shi had walked the trail together, 
preaching, teaching, ministering. Thirty-three 
years she had followed her Master. More than 
half of these Christian years she had wrought in 
this Kwangwuwei-Yuhotsz region. Always she 
was busy. Morning, noon and night witnessed 
her goings out and comings in to that adobe 
walled and thatched building she called home. 
She went into the huts of beggars and of her 
neighbors. Babes which first saw the world in a 
refugee hut were brought to her own rooms to be 
washed, dressed and loved. She went to the homes 
of neighbor young women who were in travail 
over their first born. To these more fortunate 
babes she gave the same service. At the stream 
which flows back of the village, she kneeled on 
the stones by the side of her neighbors and washed 
clothes or cleaned rice and the vegetables. Her 
house was an inn for the caravans. Her brick 
range cooked food for thousands of travelers. In 
front of her door was a mat-covered arbor under 
which other travelers halted for a moment to 
drink a cup of tea, devour a bow! of rice or smoke 
their pipes. 
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On Sunday morning she would be first at the 
little chapel to dust the seats and welcome the 
other women and children as they came. During 
an afternoon in the week she would go to the 
other doors in the village and draw the women 
together in a quiet service of their own. She 
watched their toddling babies, often picking them 
up when they would lose their foothold on the un- 
even earthen floor. With not a single living child 
of her own, she became the mother of all in the 
village. Now she lay at peace. Her work on 
earth was done. 

It was noon of the same day when a messenger 
brought me the news to Chuchow. I started at 
once over the seventeen miles which separate 
Kwang-wu-wei from Chuchow. In the city the 
news had spread among the Christian women be- 
fore I left. They came hurrying out to me from 
their doors, their eyes filled with tears. It was 
as though their own mother had gone home. 
Could these women have afforded it, they would 
gladly have tramped the hot road to Kwang-wu- 
wei and personally paid their last respects to this 
one who had drawn them by her daily exhibit of 
the love of Christ. They could only give me their 
messages to carry to the old pastor. At the vil- 
lages along the trail, other women whom I did not 
personally know, stopped my chair and listened 
with heavy hearts as I told them all that the mes- 
senger had imparted to me. In so many of those 
homes along the trail Mother Shi had stopped to 
rest and had used the rest time to love. I was 
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laden with messages to take to the home into 
which death had come. 

Mother Shi had tramped that road numberless 
times. Rarely had she ridden over it, probably 
never over its entire length in a sedan chair. 
Sometimes she took a donkey but she walked be- 
hind the little animal as much as she rode upon 
him. She stopped in their homes, drank the cup 
of tea they would bring her, held their babies on 
her lap and in her motherly way taught the women 
how they could better care for these little ones 
whom God had given them. Always she came 
back to God and His love for all mankind. 

As I hastened over the plains and up the steep 
side of Kwang Mountain and then circled around 
another ridge through Chu-lung-chiao, out across 
more plains, then through the street of Yuhotsz 
and at last reached the door of the Kwang-wu-wei 
church, all the way I felt as though I were travel- 
ing over holy ground. It had been consecrated by 
that devoted couple who had trod the dusty path 
so many times. Over it had gone Saw and Hearn- 
den when they first sought to plant the banner of 
the Cross in the district. How often had all of 
these men and women toiled up the mountain side 
over that pass which through the ages of Chinese 
history has marked the division wall between the 
Hwai and Yangtse Rivers. On its top they had 
often rested, looking back to the three pagodas 
of Chuchow city, eight miles away. Then their 
eyes would turn forward. They would see the 
farm villages nestling in the mountain valleys— 
Chu-lung-chiao, Yuhotsz, Kwang-wu-wei—and then 
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Table Mountain beyond which the trail wound its 
way toward the Hwai Region. A host had gone 
over that trail carrying the Message to those be- 
yond. 

We dropped down the steep west side and 
stopped at the home of one of our schoolboys in the 
Chu-lung-chiao street. His home and life had been 
transformed by the touch of Christ through this 
devoted couple. Here other women came with 
their messages of sorrow. Not so many years be- 
fore they would all have fied behind closed doors 
at the sight of a foreigner. Now we together 
mourned our loss. Here still stood the dilapidated 
building which thirty years before Saw and Hearn- 
den had first rented for home and chapel. 
Through its door that first Lord’s Day of worship 
had come the Yuhotsz group led by their story- 
teller. Three weeks later they had gone out of the 
door, up to the stream which flows by the town, 
and there they had buried Mrs. Wang with her 
Lord in baptism—the first baptism in this district. 

We passed on, traversing the sandstone hills, 
until Yuhotsz came into view. Thirty years had 
made little change in it or the stream that flows 
by it, or the hill which lies back of the village. 
It was the same squat, colorless place, yet how 
Mrs. Shi had loved it. How much she had done 
to bring a little gladness and peace to the people 
there. At the end of the village was the building 
which Pastor Shi had erected with his own hands, 
the first chapel. Its adobe walls still stood, a 
monument to the care he had given in their erec- 
tion. The thirty years of mortgage had passed 
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and the original owner now claimed it, but it was 
full of past memories and dreams. 

Down by the stream we could see the spot 
where in that morning long ago Mrs. Shi had 
found the half dead form of Little Love. Wang 
Hung-liang, their adopted son, now owned the old 
inn and held the place of elder to the village. His 
own bronzed farmer son was married and had 
children as bronzed as we remembered him when 
he was a toddling village baby. We pushed on 
the last miles to Kwang-wu-wei. Its old broken 
watch tower—a monument of the town’s prosper- 
ity four score years ago—loomed into view. The 
people of the street came out to meet us, but they 
were very quiet. The sense of personal loss 
brooded over them all. 

I walked into the door of the old guest hall and 
there in its center was the large coffin, resting 
upon benches. The old pastor came out of the 
rear bedroom. He Jeaned upon my shoulder and 
sharply drew in his breath. Not a word did we 
‘say to one another. We had been co-workers for 
a quarter of a century and no word was needed 
between us. His straight Indian-like form was 
bent with the weight of his sorrow and the keen 
loneliness which had come. “It is the home food 
that satisfies and the coarse cloth that warms,” 
he had often said in his preaching, but the one who 
so long had prepared the bow] of rice and mended 
the clothes he wore was now silent in the coffin. 
He had wedded his wife for her virtue and she 
never had failed him. She had now gone ahead 
to prepare the new place for him. 
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As a bride of sixteen she had come with her hus- 
band and a group of his father’s family across the 
province from “Hidden City.” There on the west 
side of the province was a congested population. 
Here on the east they had found empty land. They 
found this land full of ruins and fallow fields, left 
barren and uncultivated by the Rebellion. The 
brothers had scattered among the hills some miles 
apart, yet close enough to pay occasional visits 
to each others’ homes. Her husband had first 
taken up some land but eventually moved into the 
Yuhotsz village and been one of the first to begin 
its reconstruction. Then they enlarged their 
building into an inn for the caravans which began 
once more to follow the train toward Nanking. 
She had come, an awkward, uncultured, unedu- 
cated country girl. Those early years of hardship 
had wrought changes in her. Her husband had 
fallen into the common evil of opium smoking. 
Her tongue had grown sharp and her voice shrill. 
She had learned to manage both the inn and her 
lazy husband. She had received recognition as 
leading woman in the village. With a small body 
as a handicap, she had developed a courage before 
which even men quailed. She knew how to revile. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” So had 
come the Spirit of Christ to her. The opium smok- 
ing storyteller had come to the village. He had 
worked as a servant in their inn. She had listened 
to him while he talked with her husband as the 
two reclined upon the same opium couch. She had 
been swayed by the intensity of his spirit as he 
told the Old, Old Story. She had stood at the door 
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on summer evenings and again listened as he fas- 
cinated the caravan drivers and barrow men rest- 
ing in the cool of the day. She had heard her 
husband say, ‘“‘When a chapel is opened in our 
market town, I, too, will eat the Doctrine.” Would 
it also welcome such as she, an ignorant woman? 
It was taking a stronger hold upon her heart than 
it was upon her husband. She was drinking in the 
Story and occasionally repeating it to her women 
friends. Then the missionaries came and she was 
in the group who went to that first meeting. Al- 
ready the storyteller saw in her a kindred spirit 
who was ready to follow Christ. Through him she 
made it known to the missionaries that she was 
ready. They were amazed but when they talked 
with her they found she had really heard His call, 
“Follow Me.” 

Thus she had been born again. She procured a 
New Testament. Authough she was a woman, she 
learned to read it. Every new character she con- 
quered she at once taught to the other women. 
Her life was transformed. The uncouth country 
girl grew into a woman with a beautiful heart. 

I talked with the women of Kwang-wu-wei that 
day she lay quiet in her coffin. She had engraven 
her life deeply into theirs. She was a Dorcas who 
had made and supplied garments to the naked. To 
the unfortunate women who had to endure brutal- 
ity, starvation, weakness of body, contempt from 
men, she had given strength, courage and peace. 
She had brought real happiness to them. Those 
who gathered in the Kwang-wu-wei church the 
next day were real mourners. The women and 
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children far outnumbered the men. Who was go- 
ing to take her place amongst them? Numbers of 
their boys and girls had been given opportunity 
to receive an education which had been denied to 
them. These had entered larger spheres of use- 
fulness and only came occasionally to visit the 
place where they had been born and where their 
parents still lived. Out there among others their 
children were carrying on Mother Shi’s work, but 
no one was left to them in the village now that she 
was gone. 

Poor, wandering, “Little Love” came to the fu- 
neral. Oh, she had fallen far short of the hopes 
and dreams of her foster mother. No one had 
given her such a wealth of love as that one now 
lying in the coffin. She was the least reputable 
mourner there, but would any of the others miss 
that loving heart as Little Love would miss it? 

We carried her out to the plot of ground near 
Yuhotsz which had been consecrated as the Chris- 
tian burial ground. We laid her by the side of 
Ching-mei, that first daughter she had adopted. 
“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,’ we said as we 
sprinkled the first handful of earth over her form. 
The women went back to take up the daily task. 
The old pastor went back to his lonely hearth and 
I returned to Chuchow. Perhaps just now there 
is no other who will take up the task in her village, 
but how many are bravely carrying on in other 
villages? 

“Blessed are they that die in the Lord, that they 
may rest from their labors; for their works do fol- 
low them.” 


XVII - 
WHAT MINE EYES HATH SEEN 


JUBILEE celebration was being held over in 

America in 1924 and the Chinese Churches 
had planned to send an offering representing their 
part in the event. The amount pledged by the 
churches was announced in the 1924 Convention of 
the Central China Christian Mission. On Sunday 
Pastor Shi was to speak. He was now in his 
eightieth year. It had been thirty-six years since 
he was baptized, the first one of them all to obey 
Christ in baptism. They wished from him not a 
sermon, but the story of those early days of the 
work. It happened that Chen Lo-tsuen, the ex- 
soldier and now in his eighty-fifth year, was also 
present. Old Father Chen was broken in body and 
mind but counted it a joy to be present. Of course 
Dr. Macklin was among the delegates. He and 
Pastor Shi led in the consecration services of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper that day. 

The evening before, the younger missionaries 
with their teachers in the Language School had 
presented a beautiful pageant. They pictured 
God’s gradual revelation of Himself to the world; 
—first, through the ancient patriarchs; then 
through the Kingdom of Israel, the prophets of 
old, and finally through Christ. They gave a 
realistic vision of how the Apostles went forth 
and their successors have continued unto the pres- 
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ent time that all the world might know God and 
His Son, Jesus Christ. The pageant was presented 
in the chapel of the University of Nanking, a 
building that will seat five hundred people. The 
Chinese delegates, the local Christians and the 
missionaries completely filled the building. Many 
in the audience had never before seen a Christian 
pageant. 

The Convention had prepared a Sunday program 
which filled the entire day. The old pastor was 
asked to limit his address to thirty-five minutes, 
not an easy matter for an old man. He realized, 
however, the necessity of keeping with the time 
and set an example for other speakers. The mixed 
character of the audience made it a difficult one. 
Local primary schools sent their boys and girls. 
There were numbers of high school students. Both 
the University of Nanking and Ginling College 
for Women were represented by students and fac- 
ulty members. The Convention had delegates 
from all the country churches. There were some 
who could not read. There were others who had 
done graduate work in America. The old pastor 
came back with his old-time storytelling powers, 
swinging the audience from tears to laughter. At 
times it was difficult to restrain applause. I have 
heard him many times through our long years of 
close association. I took a few notes at the time 
of his address; but I long ago learned the impos- 
sibility of recording one of his addresses. What 
is recorded here cannot be expected to be a true 
report of what he said that morning. Some things 
were forgotten and some other things may have 
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crept in which he has given at other times, and 
much of it you have learned already through this 
narrative. ' 

He took as his text, “Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for they hear. I say 
unto you, that many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see the things which ye see, and 
saw them not; and to hear the things which ye 
hear, and heard them not.” Matt. 13:16, 1. 

“Friends you have asked me to delve into the 
past and bring the acts of those days to you this 
morning,” he began. “It is a difficult task. You 
were not there and saw it not. How can I picture 
it so you can today see it, feel it? Our Chinese 
proverb says, ‘You must toil up the mountain be- 
fore you can view the plain.’ You are living in 
a very different day. Even to us, who saw that 
day, the things have faded away as the stars fade 
before the light of the sun. 

“Last night we sat in that great hall and saw the 
work of God through the ages pass before our eyes. 
You saw the pageant on the platform. I looked 
over the audience that filled the house; and then 
there passed before my eyes the days when a few 
of us uncouth, illiterate ‘yellow-legs of the North 
Country’ were holding our first conventions. A 
handful of us ignorant men were trying to form 
an organization. We did not know how to make 
a motion or write it down after it was made. We 
were ‘a frog in a well whose heaven is not bigger 
than a sieve.’ We could not then see this day, 
which you now see. Yet out of that little handful 
has grown this great assembly of God’s people. 
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You will never know how we of that early group 
tried to pierce the mists of the future and see what 
you are now seeing and hear what you now hear. 
Most of them passed away not seeing it. Blessed 
are your eyes and ears because of the things which 
you see and hear in our land today. 

“Most of you are familiar with those days of the 
Taiping Rebellion when this part of the country 
was wrecked and countless people destroyed. 
They did a great evil, yet out of it has come good. 
My father in the Gospel, Chen Lo-tsuen, is still 
here with us. You know of the great work his 
daughter is doing in our Nanking Christian Girls’ 
School. You know how his son is consecrating 
himself in medical ministry to our people. Who 
would have thought that out of that desolation 
should come such lives as these and such men and 
women as are gathered here today? 

“Hung Siu-tsuen, the leader of that Rebellion, 
thought he had received a revelation from God. He 
went forth to cast out idolatry but he blasphem- 
ously styled himself the brother of Christ and 
equal with God. If he had ever had a vision he 
lost it. The work of his armies showed them pos- 
sessed of the devil and not of the Spirit of God. 
They robbed and burned and violated and killed 
as only savages can do. “The house of a despot 
breeds tigers.’ In the end they destroyed them- 
selves. Yet it was while forced to be amongst 
them that Chen Lo-tsuen caught his first gleam of 
the Gospel we today preach. He found the Holy 
Classic. Its Happy Tidings set him on fire. 
Through him the fire spread through our North 
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Country and, thanks be to God, it has never been 
quenched. 

“Little do you appreciate how the foreigner was 
hated and feared in those days; how one who ‘ate 
the foreign doctrine’ was despised and persecuted. 
I heard Chen Lo-tsuen tell the story of his con- 
version and I joined with others in reviling him 
and casting mud at him. The demon within me 
fought against the Spirit of God which had taken 
possession of him. But he threw up a wall of 
prayer about himself, then he drew us within that 
circle of prayer. There was, however, more than 
this hatred of all things foreign to overcome. Like 
so many others of that day I had become an opium 
addict. A transient pain and two words from a 
town elder had made me its slave. Friends, when 
I have found some demon of sin lurking near a 
struggling man those two words, ‘puh-ai’ (why 
worry) I put far from me. The priceless treasure 
Chen Lo-tsuen had found grew very attractive to 
me; but what could I do? I was bound hand and 
foot by this demon. Yet, when I cried out, ‘what 
can I do?’ He always answered “Trust in the Lord 
and pray.’ He dragged me to my knees and I did 
pray. I prayed and fought through seven long 
years. It was like trying to dig out of hell. The 
harder I dug the deeper I seemed to get. Then I 
learned that ‘man without divine assistance, can- 
not go an inch of distance.’ Before Him I bowed 
and vowed to overcome or die. I lay in my broth- 
er’s reed hut for forty days and God gave the 
victory. ‘A thousand plans of men are not equal 
to one of heaven,’ 
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“That morning when I went over to that little 
temple just back of those magnificent buildings of 
the Ginling College for Women, I was born again. 
Dr. Macklin led me down into that pool of water 
and laid Lao Shi’s old sinful man in the grave. He 
lifted me up and the very heavens opened and the 
glory of God shone through. I became a new 
creature. The Spirit of God was no longer three 
feet above my head. He took possession of my 
heart. 

“After that nothing could stop my witnessing. 
One suggested that I could earn a good living by 
learning to be a cook for the foreigner; but that 
would have stopped my preaching. They took 
away my job as mailcarrier but it only set me 
free to roam the country and preach. I had food 
to eat and clothes to wear. What more could one 
desire? I carried Gospels for a winter and my pay 
was an old coat, but it gave the opportunity to go 
among men and tell of the joy that had come to 
me. They wanted me to be a student under Dr. 
Macklin and learn western medicine; but I found 
more joy in the waiting room where I could talk 
Christ to those battered sick people who were al- 
ready suffering the horrors of hell. I wanted to 
reach down into that hell and lift them out. 
Roughnecks spat in my face because I would 
preach the Doctrine. I learned how to ‘think twice 
——and say nothing.’ 

‘When the wicked revile the good man, 

It is wise for the good man not to retort. 

For when the good man begins to revile, 

Both become of the same sort.’ 
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“God gave me the power to restrain my anger. 
I begged their pardon, wiped off my face and went 
on preaching. ; 

“J have been called before the magistrate and 
railed upon for ‘eating the Doctrine.’ Was not 
the religion of our great sage, Confucius good 
enough for me? 

“‘Confucius is good, but Christ is perfect,’ I 
answered. 

“While I knelt before the magistrate an officer 
seized my queue and tortured me by twisting his 
fingers into my hair. I was kneeling before the 
magistrate and could not resist him. I told the 
yamen runner that he was no disciple of Con- 
fucius to thus treat me. 

“Why do you say that I am no disciple of Con- 
fucius?’ he demanded. 

“Because you do not obey the precepts of Con- 
fucius. He taught us that we should not do unto 
another what we would not like to have him do 
to us.’ 

“ “Perhaps you would like to instruct us in your 
Jesus Doctrine’ the magistrate observed. 

“Little Brother is not worthy to do so, but it is 
within the power of the great official to command 
it,’ I replied. 

“Well, he did not command it and I was allowed 
to go free. No magistrate in our land would treat 
a follower of Jesus like that today. See how all 
men have learned to love Dr. Macklin. How they 
honor him for the hundreds of dying refugees 
and beggars he has picked up and brought back 
to life. Some of them call him the ‘Jesus man.’ 
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He has been teaching them the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation. They have learned of him and 
many live now who would be in their graves but 
for his teaching. Do you remember when the doc- 
tor went on his last furlough; how they took a 
picture of him and had it carried all through the 
city? They wanted all men not to forget the man 
whom Nanking loves above all others. They call 
him the savior of the city. 

“T can remember when the doctor tried to tell 
me about the wonders of the telephone and the 
telegraph; of trains and great steamships; of high 
buildings that pierced the sky. Because it was 
Macklin I believed, but I could not understand. 
Behold today, we have those trains and telephones. 
Even more, we have the wireless instruments and 
the airplanes. Yea, even still more wonderful and 
equally undreamed of, we have a fast growing 
Chinese Church of Christ and our educated men of 
China are enlisting among its members. 

“Once I came to Nanking to buy a copy of the 
Holy Classic. There was not a copy to be found 
in Nanking. There was not a missionary residing 
here. Now see the thousands in this city alone 
who are following our Lord. Where came this 
marvelous growth? We hated and feared the for- 
eigner and we wanted nothing of his religion. We 
believed them emissaries of the devil. We said 
‘rotten wood cannot be carved.’ But we have 
learned. ‘The love of Christ has been shed abroad 
in our hearts.’ Blessed are ye for your eyes have 
seen the things your fathers longed to see; your 
ears have heard the things which they only heard 
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through faith. The little handful of forty years 
ago, have become a great multitude. 

“Upon you of this new generation is falling the 
mantle of the prophet of God. You must carry on 
to the next generation the truth which was given 
to us in our weakness and ignorance. We ioved 
that truth so intensely that we were willing to 
have fellowship in His sufferings that we might 
possess it. You must love it so much that you will 
be willing to sell all you have and possess this 
treasure. ‘You have seen the right way. Walk 
TW hy (eames 


XVIII 
FOURSCORE YEARS 


OR more than a year after Mrs. Shi’s death, 

the old pastor continued his home in Kwang- 
wu-wei. A younger brother of Wang Hung-liang 
died of tuberculosis. His wife and children moved 
‘in with the pastor and took care of his home. 
Every other month the pastors in the country and 
city churches met at Chuchow in conference. Pas- 
tor Shi enjoyed meeting with them and they ap- 
preciated his counsel. He still was able to walk 
the seventeen miles to the city. Once he bought 
a flat-topped wheelbarrow and thought he would 
hire a man to wheel him down when he took the 
trips. It did not work out well. He could not al- 
ways find a man who could spare time from his 
farm work. Occasionally he would hire a donkey, 
but he found that he had to watch and see that it 
was fed and that was too much trouble. 

One donkey was a costly one. Years ago the 
pastor’s close friends among the missionaries be- 
lieved that it would prolong the pastor’s usefulness 
if his few remaining teeth were extracted and a 
reliable dentist made him a set. He appreciated 
this very greatly. The set of teeth were fitted, 
however, too soon after the old ones were ex- 
tracted and they troubled him at times. He got 
into the habit of putting them away when he was 
not speaking or eating. Going back to Kwang-wu- 
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wei on one occasion, he slipped them in his pocket 
and mounted his donkey. When he arrived home 
they were gone. A hole in his pocket had let them 
escape. Dentistry was becoming popular in China, 
but when a young Chinese opened an office in Chu- 
chow, no one showed enough faith in him to allow 
him to make them a set of teeth. Pastor Shi went 
to him and, Chinese like, talked price. The young 
dentist was anxious to show his skill and was will- 
ing to make him a set for a small sum. 

On one of his walking trips home, the old pastor 
injured his foot. It became infected and he had to 
keep off it for some months. We all missed his 
visits and his counsel. The group of leaders began 
urging him to move into the city where they could 
reach him when they came to the conferences. He 
still wanted to see Kwang-wu-wei revived and 
local leaders assume responsibility, so delayed 
moving. 

Whenever he came down, my home was open to 
him. His Chinese friends were equally warm in 
their welcome, but he found the American spring 
bed very restful. He could use a knife and fork as 
easily as he could manipulate chopsticks, and he 
had cultivated a taste for foreign-style foods. He 
was free to take meals with any of his friends and 
equally welcome to eat with me. 

For two or three years it was my pleasure to 
have him as guest. When the day’s work was 
Over, we would draw up our chairs before the fire- 
place and I would ask him some question about 
those earlier days. His memory was remarkable 
and he could give the month and day for almost 
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every event described. In this way I learned much 
of the details of his life which has here been re- 
corded. When he was ready for bed, I would light 
him to his room, then come back and jot down the 
events which he had been describing. 

The injury to his foot made him realize that 
seventeen miles was becoming too great a distance. 
Kwang-wu-wei, since the coming of the railroad, 
had become an isolated place and the pastor’s pas- 
sion for preaching the Gospel was still strong. 
Hight miles up the railroad from Chuchow is the 
market town of Sha-ho-tsi. We had never seen 
the way opened for establishing a chapel there. It 
was the home of a few members of the church. 
One of them was a widow whose home was for- 
merly at Kwang-wu-wei. She had some property 
and offered to donate a piece of land in the market 
town if money could be raised for a chapel. It 
appealed to Pastor Shi. As the town was on the 
railroad he could get in and out easily and could 
occasionally visit some of our. little churches along 
the line. On his sixtieth birthday a memorial 
chapel at Kwang-wu-wei had been erected. When 
a man reaches such an age as eighty the Chinese 
always shower him with congratulatory presents. 
Personally he wanted no such gifts. Possibly the 
Christian friends might be willing to subscribe 
sufficient to build a small chapel in Sha-ho-tsi. 

In the late summer of 1923 he was compelled to 
make his temporary residence in Chuchow city. 
His daughter-in-law fell sick with typhoid. He 
brought her at once to the hospital, moving into 
some rooms near by with her children. Friends 
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helped him care for the children until their mother 
recovered. Then we prevailed upon him to remain 
in Chuchow until the possibility of a Sha-Ho-tsi 
chapel could be worked out. At the 1924 annual 
convention of all the churches, the leaders quietly 
discussed ways and means for celebrating his 
eightieth birthday and were favorably inclined 
to the idea of building the chapel. 

It is interesting to know how much property the 
old pastor had. He had never assumed any control 
over that which Mrs. Shi fell heir to from her first 
husband. She had always managed it and her 
ownership he acknowledged. He had no ambition 
to be tied up with the cares of property. He had 
his salary and that was enough. When she died 
her property went to her adopted children. We 
have told how Little Love had drifted away from 
her moorings. She received nothing from her 
foster mother, for she had proved herself unworthy. 
The widow who was keeping the home for the old 
pastor, was one of the beneficiaries. While he 
lived Little Love was afraid to make any trouble 
for this widow, but she began talking. She threat- 
ened to make trouble for the widow when he died. 
She believed he was controlling much of the prop- 
erty and it would pass to the widow. 

Pastor Shi set a feast one day and called in the 
Christian leaders. After the meal was over he told 
them of Little Love’s threats. He was anxious to 
protect the widow and her children. 

“T want you all to know just how much property 
I really have,” he said to the group. “Then if Lit- 
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tle Love tries to make trouble, you will be in a 
position to testify.” 

He brought out an old Chinese trunk which long 
before had been given him by a missionary friend. 
He opened it up and laid out his heavy winter gar- 
ments which it contained. In the bottom were a 
few old keepsakes. 

“Here are my possessions,” he said. “I have 
this trunk and these clothes. For some years Dr. 
Osgood kept a sum of money which I deposited 
with him against the day of my burial. When op- 
portunity came for the opening of the Chu-lung- 
chiao chapel I took it and invested it in that mort- 
gage. It can be returned when it is needed for my 
coffin. This is all I have.” 

He went on, “Money has never troubled me. I 
never have had a desire to accumulate. Property 
ties one down and my passion has been to preach. 
I could not bear to be hampered. My salary is 
promised me until I die. What more can I want? 
I have always had faith that God would care for 
me if I gave myself to His service.” 

We have mentioned the fact that the soldiers 
who marched overland in 1911 looted the homes 
of the country people. Wang Hung-liang suffered 
with the rest. The strong box in which he kept 
his valuable papers was broken open and his deeds 
lost or destroyed. Among these papers was one 
for some old family property at Tsien-shan, the 
district in West Anhwei from which the family 
migrated. In times of distress they had mortgaged 
this property to another person, expecting later 
to redeem it. Mortgages are’ never made out for 
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more than half of the value of the property. In 
case the original owners are unable to redeem, 
they are privileged to sell the property and from 
the proceeds pay back the sum raised by mortgage, 
keeping the remainder. The man to whom they 
had mortgaged the property learned that they had 
lost the deeds. He was in possession of the land 
and “possession is nine-tenths of the law” even in 
China. The matter had run for twelve years. 
Wang Hung-liang was inclined to go to law, but 
the old pastor knew enough of Chinese courts to 
counsel against it. The widow who was his house- 
keeper was also concerned in the property. 

In the autumn of 1923, Pastor Shi accompanied 
Wang Hung-liang and the widow to the ancestrat 
home with the hope of coming to some agreement 
about the property. He knew the deed was lost 
and they had very little evidence of ownership. 
The local elders in Tsien-shan were aware that the 
property had formerly belonged to the Wang fam- 
ily. They also knew that the Wang family would 
not be pressing their claim upon the land if there 
was not some reasonable claim to it. 

After they had reached the old home and gone 
through the first formalities in meeting their rela- 
tives who still lived there, a feast was spread and 
the man who now controlled the land, together 
with the local elders, was invited. The matter was 
discussed but little headway made. The man in 
possession, after he had heard Wang Hung-liang 
describe how soldiers had run away with his val- 
uable papers, said that the deed for the property 
which had been given him was also lost. Neither 
had papers to prove their right to possession. 
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The old pastor took a trip to the provincial capi- 
tal, some twenty miles away and met two secre- 
taries of the governor. He explained the trouble, 
without mentioning names or places, asking them 
what would happen if the matter was carried to 
court. They told him that if the attention of the 
government was called to land for which no deeds 
could be produced, the government would likely 
confiscate it and both sides would lose. He had 
feared that this would be the case. 

He visited the China Inland missionaries and 
pastors, talking over the matter with them. Chi- 
nese, in back country places, still fear the power 
of the foreigners who have influence with magis- 
trates. The pastor did not wish to make use of 
such power to win the case. He never forgot that 
he was a preacher of the Gospel, a winner of souls. 
Threats of power would drive men away, not win 
them. One of the pastors at the provincial capital 
agreed to accompany Pastor Shi to the district and 
aid him in negotiating the matter. The old pastor 
slept on it that night and awoke with the decision 
that even a representative from the mission in the 
city would be misunderstood by the local elders. 
If the matter could not be settled without use of 
what might be considered veiled threats, it would 
be wiser to lose the property. 

The local elders learned that Pastor Shi had 
gone to the provincial capital for counsel and it 
made them uneasy. They did not wish any court 
runners prowling around their village. It would 
mean trouble, no matter how the decisions might 
be settled. “Big fish eat little fish; little fish eat 
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shrimps, and shrimps feed on the mud,” is a pro- 
verb which pictures the rapacity of the courts. 
The poor people find little justice at court. So, as 
soon as the old pastor returned, the local elders 
spread a feast. They had counseled the land pos- 
sessor to avoid litigation. Better to sit amicably 
about a table than stand out in the fields like two 
mules braying at one another. The man control- 
ling the land agreed to give the Wang Family one 
hundred and sixty dollars and Wang Hung-liang 
agreed to give them a clear title to the land. It 
took four months of slow, patient work; much 
talking and much traveling; but the old pastor 
and his children came home happy. 

It was the plan of the Christians to celebrate 
Pastor Shi’s eightieth birthday on the exact date 
of his birth (Chinese calendar) which fell on Jan- 
uary 18, 1924. Chinese military leaders spoiled 
the occasion by starting one of their little wars. 
On that date, Chuchow was filled with soldiers 
and the city was in confusion. The people lived 
in fear lest an outbreak might wreck their 
city and homes. The celebration had to be post- 
poned. The churches, however, had been making 
their offerings for the building of the proposed 
chapel. The old pastor heard the tidings and re- 
joiced. To him it was another mark of the hand 
of the Lord being with him. 

The soldiers finally left the city and, on Febru- 
ary 22nd, the pastor’s friends gathered for the cele- 
bration. Ko Luen-pu, who had been a team mate 
of the old pastor for twenty years and who is 
now superintendent of the country churches in 
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the district, told the story of Pastor Shi’s life and 
works. The missionary pastor, Mr. Burch, took 
for his text, ‘““With long life will I satisfy him and 
show him my salyation,” Psalms 91:16. Pastor 
Shi answered the congratulatory addresses by 
quoting Hebrews 6:1, “Wherefore leaving the doc- 
trine of the first principles of Christ, let us press 
on unto perfection.” 

“We are building spiritual structures,” he told 
them. “We must be living stones and be willing to 
be hewn into shape to fit the particular place 
which God has for us in His Temple. As we of 
the past generation had to endure the hardships, 
bear the crosses and enter into fellowship with 
Him in sufferings; so you of the newer generation 
must be willing to yield yourselves to the Master 
Builder, Jesus Christ. He will take away the sharp 
corners and rough surfaces of your characters and 
fit you, rounded and polished stones, into His 
Temple. Above all, learn to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bonds of peace.” 

Then he led them as they read together, “So 
then ye are built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Christ Himself built the chief 
cornerstone; in whom each several building, fitly 
framed together, groweth into a holy temple in 
the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for 
the habitation of God in the Spirit.” 

We have spoken in a previous chapter of the 
Swen family which Pastor and Mrs. Shi picked 
up from famine and put back on their feet. One 
of the Swen boys, Kwang-nai, had been given an 
education in our Christian schools and now holds 
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a position in the Chinese Customs. Hearing of 
the plan to erect a chapel at Sha-ho-chi as a mem- 
orial to the pastor’s eightieth birthday, he bought 
a beautiful little bell and sent it to his old pastor. 


The one English sentence which the Pastor 
learned in his younger days has permeated his 
preaching and moulded his life into a passionate 
service for the Master, whom he has so faithfully 
served:-—“I know Jesus died for me.” 


XIX 
“SHE WAS NOT, FOR GOD TOOK HIM” 


SHALL not forget a certain day in June, 1924 
when I left for America on my third furlough. 

It had been nearly twenty-six years since I had 
first sailed from America to give myself to China. 
During these years Chuchow has most truly be- 
come “home” to me. When I left on that June day 
Chinese friends in the city outdid themselves in 
showing their warm affection. A procession of 
school children walked the principal streets in the 
city and a group of leading men walked with me 
as we followed the boys and girls. Pastor Shi was 
not strong enough to be one in the procession but, 
just as we reached the east gate of the city, he 
stepped out of the crowd which lined the street 
sides and seized my hand in foreign fashion. 
“Goodby and God be with you,” he said brokenly. 
It was impossible for me to answer—except by the 
tears which filled my eyes. Later they told me 
he went back to his rooms, sat down on the side 
of his bed and buried his face in his hands. His 
daughter-in-law tried to comfort him. “Don’t 
grieve so,” she pled. “He will be back next year.” 
Through the procession of years he has seen the 
Chuchow missionary associates drop out one by 
one. Saw, Hearnden, Arnold are dead. Hunt had 


* The account of Pastor Shi’s death was mailed back from China 
and reached the publishers in time to include in the book. 
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retired from the service. Others associated for 
shorter periods have been invalided home or gone 
for other reasons. The years of our working to- 
gether had been longer than with any of the oth- 
ers. Now I was leaving on furlough. Yes, I 
planned to come back but, when I did, a telegram 
greeted me at Shanghai saying, “Pastor Shi dead; 
funeral Saturday.” 

On Sunday morning, November 15, 1925, Pastor 
Shi ceased his earthly labors. Although approach- 
ing his eighty-first birthday he had retained much 
of his physical and mental powers. For two years 
he had lived in Chuchow city near the hospital. 
Occasionally he took a railroad trip to Nanking. 
He had always retained a warm interest in the 
churches of the Laian district in which Kucheng is 
located. It has already been mentioned that this 
district has been evangelized by China Inland Mis- 
sion workers. The missionaries and Chinese lead- 
ers in the Chuchow and Laian districts have always 
worked together as one Church. They had planned 
the Laian annual conference to take place in No- 
vember and Pastor Shi had been invited to attend 
and take a leading place on the program. They 
were to send a sedan chair and bearers for him. 
Instead, their representatives came to Chuchow 
to pay their last respects to the dead. 

Very few Chinese of his age attempt to do any 
of the little tasks about the home. Pastor Shi 
was able to keep himself in form by busying him- 
self with the minor tasks at home. The colder 
winds of late autumn were getting through the 
thin partition of his room. A servant from the 
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hospital went over to paper the wall but the old 
pastor was not satisfied with the man’s work and 
took a hand. While the others were at supper, 
the pastor climbed the low ladder again and went 
on with the work. The ladder slipped and he fell, 
striking his side against the bed. He managed 
to rise and get on to the bed. There they found 
him when they returned from supper. The doc- 
tor and Mr. Burch were at once called. He was 
unable to retain anything on his stomach but the 
pain subsided. Then peritonitis set in and, early 
on the first day of the week, Pastor Shi rose to the 
new life and met his Master face to face. 

Thus it was that, when I stepped off the steam- 
ship at Shanghai, the telegram awaited me. Dur- 
ing much of October and early November, Chinese 
troops of one side had been withdrawing to the 
north and southern forces were pushing them 
back. The railroad through Chuchow had ceased 
its regular traffic, being commandeered by these 
armies. They had just started running one train 
a day each way and so I was able to get to the 
city in time for the memorial services. The con- 
ditions were still so uncertain that, with the ex- 
ception of some Chinese pastors, none of the other 
stations were represented. However, letters and 
telegrams came from them all and were read at 
the services. Many friends from the country 
churches in the Chuchow District walked long dis- 
tances to be present. 

In October Pastor Shi had visited Nanking and 
friends there had persuaded him to sit for a photo- 
graph. An enlargement of this was made and 
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brought to Chuchow by those from Nanking. The 
coffin was placed in the church auditorium. 
Friends banked the front of it with the gorgeous 
Chinese chrysanthemums which were still in their 
glory. A canopy over the coffin was covered with 
green pine and dotted with blossoms. In the 
midst of these flowers, this last picture of the 
grand old man was placed. We went not in to 
view his remains but to look upon him as he had 
lived so long amongst us. 

On the afternoon of the 20th, friends gathered 
at the church for a memorial service. The girls 
of the school and the children of the missionaries 
furnished the music. Chen Lo-seng and Ko Luen- 
pu, the two who had so long been associates with 
Pastor Shi, were present but not in condition to 
preside. This, Pastor Yang of Chuan-tsiao did. 
Chien Si-lin, for seven years pastor of the Chu- 
chow church, gave a most sympathetic sketch of 
Pastor Shi’s long life. I was asked to speak for 
the missionary fellowship which we had had with 
him. Some have thought that the Chinese serve 
under the missionary’s direction, but most of us 
looked upon him as one who has shepherded us. 
It was a joy when he directed and we followed 
him. He not only taught us how to adapt our 
preaching to Chinese thinking but he gave us 
many a lesson in prayer-power. In times of dif- 
ficulties he was like a wall of defense. Always 
did he show a great love toward us. He used us, 
taught us, protected us and loved us. He looked 
upon two men as his fathers in the Gospel. The 
one was Chen Lo-tsuen who first brought the 
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Story to Kucheng. The other was Dr. Macklin 
who buried him with his Lord in baptism. With 
the same unchanging patience he had worked with 
us blundering missionaries and with his weak 
Chinese brethren. 

A number of the Chinese present gave voice to 
what his life had meant to them. One school 
teacher, when he was but eight years old, had been 
led by Pastor Shi to Christ. Through the years, 
the pastor had gently corrected his faults and 
steadied his feet. An evangelist told how he had 
been lifted up from the mire of sin, and of the 
gentleness and love with which the pastor had 
guided him to where he now stands. He broke 
down as he told the story. The richest man in 
Kwang-wu-wei is not a professing Christian but 
he was present to bear witness to the influence 
the pastor had had in that town. 

“Recently I had to spend a month in the hos- 
pital here,” he said. “Every evening Pastor Shi 
came over and we talked with each other of the 
days we had spent together. No, we did not tell 
how much we thought of each other; but today I 
bear witness that I loved no man as I loved him.” 

A representative from Nanking spoke of the in- 
fluence which the pastor wielded throughout our 
churches. In season and out of season he had 
been with them, always holding before their eyes 
the heavenly vision which had inspired him to 
his life task. 

During the memorial service the bell presented 
by Kwang-nai was hung at the door of the church. 
The audience were asked to bow their heads in 
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prayer and meditation while it tolled off eighty- 
one taps. . 

The evening of the same day the Christians 
gathered again before thé coffin for a prayer ser- 
vice. With that living face of the old pastor look- 
ing out at them from the bank of flowers, it was 
no wonder that those present felt the influence 
still of his living presence rather than that of his 
dead body. The prayers that arose in the meeting 
were appeals that we might follow the Christ he 
had found as faithfully as he had. With the pas- 
tor’s bodily presence gone would we carry on as 
truly as we had tried to do when we had the in- 
spiration of his companionship? 

While Mr. Burch had been in the Chuchow dis- 
trict less than two years, he had had an intimate 
acquaintanceship with the old pastor a much 
longer time. It was quite fitting that he should 
preside at the final service. Pastor Chao of Tang- 
chuan gave the address, speaking from the age-old 
question, “Is death the end?” Confucius was once 
asked what comes after death. “We do not know 
what is the origin of life,” he replied. ‘How can 
we know what becomes of it after it leaves the 
body?” Pastor Chao said that this was all any 
man had been able to say until Jesus Christ came 
revealing that an Infinite Father loves us, that He 
created man to be His children and that He has 
prepared a way of salvation in this life and for the 
life to come. This truth had come to Pastor Shi. 
He lived his Christian years in perfect faith that 
Christ was preparing a place for him and would 
come again and receive him unto Himself. No 
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hardship, no persecution, no earthly disappoint- 
ment could take that perfect trust from the old 
pastor. As he kept that hope of immortality 
shining through his life, so must we. “I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth in Me, 
though he die, yet shall he live.” 

The Chuchow Church has a beautiful piece of 
ground outside the city, lying upon the slope 
of the mountain. On the shoulders of men the 
Chinese are carried to their last resting place. 
The friends and mourners walk with the coffin. 
After the service in the church, the coffin was 
brought to the street and there poles were fastened 
to it. It was then lifted to the shoulders of sixteen 
men. The scrolls which had been given by 
friends were fastened to bamboo rods and carried 
at the front of the procession. Behind these came 
a float fashioned in the shape of a six-sided sum- 
mer house. In this was placed the pastor’s pic- 
ture. Then followed the school boys and girls, 
the friends and relatives. Those nearest to Pas- 
tor Shi walked by the bier. Following the Chinese 
custom, the procession did not go directly out of 
the city, but wound through the principal streets. 
No one on the side lines needed to ask whose 
burial it was, for all the city knew. 

Long ages it has been the custom for funerals 
to start for the burial] ground in the morning and 
weddings to take place in the evening. The same 
pipers pipe for both. Possibly the burial pro- 
cession comes early as the Chinese usually wait 
until the coffin is at the cemetery before the grave 
is dug. The Christians have changed this latter 
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custom, sending men out the previous day to pre- 
pare the grave, thereby doing away with the long 
waiting on the hillside. . 

The sun was just setting back of those beauti- 
ful hills, as we wound through the city, out the 
gates and up to the cemetery. It brought back to 
us that poem of Tennyson’s, “Crossing the Bar,” 
which was sung at the burial of Archibald Mc- 
Lean. Mr. McLean had visited Pastor Shi in his 
Yuhotsz home. Through the years which followed 
that visit, the two men never again saw each 
other’s faces, but they never forgot each other. 
To both lives those words are a fitting close. 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me: 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark: 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


The Storyteller has gone; but he has raised up 
a host of others who will continue telling the 
Story until all shall know Him whom to know 
aright is life eternal. 
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